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For the seventh year, Chicago 
Tribune Charities has presented 
The Nutcracker Ballet. 

Tschaikovsky’s Christmas pres- 
ent to the world has become one 
of Chicago’s favorite holiday 
traditions. 

More than 450,000 people 
have enjoyed the presentation, 


which features internationally 
acclaimed guest stars and a sup- 
porting cast of more than 150. 

Each year, The Nutcracker in- 
troduces thousands of children to 
the wonders of ballet. And when 
the curtain rises, the stage is set 
for acts of charity. 


Chicago Tribune 


A step ahead of the times. 


The new production plant of The Illinois State Journal-Register flies the flags of the United State 
papers. Just behind the new facility is the historic Lincoln Depot. 


Helen K. Copley, Chairman of the Corporation publishing Copley Newspapers, 
dons a pressman’s hat as she starts up the 12-unit press in the new facility under 
the guidance of Publisher John P. Clarke and Production Manager John A. Moser. 


A statue of Lincoln adorns the front of the Illinois state capital building, a short 
walk from the new Journal-Register plant. Lincoln has been quoted as saying: 
“The Journal newspaper was always my friend and, of course, its editors the 
same.” 
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s, the state of Illinois and Copley News- 


New facility dedicated 
in historic Illinois 
capital area. 


Helen K. Copley, Chairman of the 
Corporation publishing Copley 
Newspapers, recently dedicated 
the new $2.5 million Springfield 
production facility of The Illinois 
State Journal and Illinois State 
Register. The building houses a 
press room, newspaper storage 
area and mailroom systems. Amid 
the memorabilia of the Lincoln 
Heritage Trail, our neighbors are 
the historic Lincoln Depot Museum 
and Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Illinois State Journal 
Illinois State Register 


G Copley Newspapers 


Harte-Hanks 
we leave 
to each its own. 


An important part of our management 
policy is local editorial control. 
Harte-Hanks insists that each newspaper reflect the 
unique needs and concerns of its own community. And that 
the publisher establish his own editorial philosophy. 


Our group synergy makes a contribution, too. We have management 
specialists who help solve problems in planning, sales, marketing, 
production systems, computer operations, financial planning, 
and labor relations. 


So when a newspaper joins our group 
it doesn’t lose its individuality. 
We leave to each its own. 
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Harte-Hanks Newspapers, Inc. Nationwide 


Abilene Reporter-News Corpus Christi Caller-Times Huntsville Item Van/De Publishing (Orange County) 
Anderson Independent-Mail Corsicana Sun Marshall News Messenger Woodbury Times 

Big Spring Herald Denison Herald Paris News Yakima Herald Republic 
Bryan/College Station Eagle Framingham News San Angelo Standard-Times Ypsilanti Press 

Chula Vista Group Greenville Herald-Banner San Diego Group 

Commerce Journal Hamilton Journal News San Francisco Progress 


Executive Offices: Harte-Hanks Newspapers, Inc., P.O. Box 269, San Antonio, Texas 78291 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


JANUARY 1974 


4-5—Virginia Press Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

6-9—National Retail Merchants Association's 63rd annual convention, New 
York Hilton, New York City. 

6-18—AP| Editorial Page Editors and Writers Seminar, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 

9-11—Newspaper Color Seminar, Graphic Arts Research Center, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 

10-12—Arizona Newspaper Association Inc., Safari Hotel, Scottsdale. 

11-13—Mid-America Press Institute Newsroom Management Seminar, 
Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

14-16—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Sheraton 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 

17-20—New England Press Association annual winter convention, Sheraton- 
Boston Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

19-22—Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Royal York, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

20-23—SNPA Foundation Workshop on Meeting Challengers to Press Free- 
dom, U. Kentucky. 

21-23—International Press Institute meeting of American and Belgian 
editors, publishers and broadcasters, European Economic Community 
headquarters, Brussels, Belgium. 

21-25—KNIT Seminar on E.D.P. and the Systems Approach to Problem 
Solving and Decision Making, Miami, Fla. 

23-26—National Newspaper Publishers Association Mid-Winter Workshop, 
Playboy Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

24-26—Tennessee Press Association convention and Press Institute, Hotel 
Sheraton, Nashville, Tenn. 

24-26—Texas Press Association, Villa Capri, Austin, Texas. 

25-26—New England Daily Newspaper Association, regular membership 
meeting, Marriott Motor Hotel, Newton, Mass. 

26-February 2—Suburban Newspapers of America mid-winter meeting, 
Maui Surf Hotel, Hawaii. 

27-30—International Newspaper Advertising Executives annual meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency, Houston. Tex. 


FEBRUARY 


3-6—SNPA Foundation Seminar on the Changing Economy of the South, 
Duke U. 

3-15—API Circulation Managers Seminar, Columbia University, N.Y. 

7-9—Alabama Press Association convention, Carriage Inn, Huntsville, Ala. 

7-9—Northwest Daily Press Association, 55th annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Ritz Hotel, Minneapolis. 

8-10—Michigan Women's Press Club, Sheraton Motor Inn, Flint, Mich. 

9-10—Southern Classified Advertising Managers Association Classified 
Phone-Room Supervisors’ Conference, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

10-13—Southern Classified Advertising Managers Association annual busi- 
ness conference, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 

11-15—KNIT Seminar on Effective Human Relations, Miami, Fla. 

13-16—California Newspaper Publishers’ Association Convention, Century 
Plaza Hotel, Century City, Calif. 

17-March I—API Publishers, Editors, and Chief News Executives Seminar 
(for newspapers under 50,000), Columbia Univ., N.Y. 

17-19—Texas Daily Newspaper Association annual meeting, Houston Oaks 
Hotel, Houston. 

20-23—U.S.-Canadian Relations seminar, sponsored by Canadian and 
American committees, International Press Institute, Sheraton Four Sea- 
sons, Toronto, Canada. 

21-23—Ohio News Association Convention, Sheraton Columbus Motor 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

24-March |I—Police-Press Relations Seminar, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, San Francisco, California. 

28-March 2—New England Association of Circulation Managers annual 
conference, Marriott, Boston, Mass. 
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oa MARCH 


1-3—Maryland-Delaware-DC Press Association annual Winter Convention, 
_ Sheraton-Baltimore Inn, Baltimore, Md. 

_ 1-3—Mid-America Press Institute Editerial Page Seminar, Marott Hotel, 

Indianapolis, Inds 
2-5—Inland Daily Press Association, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. 

~ 3-5—New York State Publishers Association winter convention, Rye Town 
Hilton Inn, White Plains, New York. 

3-15—AP| New Methods of Newspaper Production Seminar, Columbia 
University, N.Y. 

— 4-8—KNIT Seminar on Interpersonal and Organizational Communications, 

Miami, Fla. 

 10-12—Southern Newspaper Publishers Association Mechanical Conference 

fi (western division), Sheraton Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. 

pite:13—SNPA Foundation Seminar on Money, Morality and Politics, U. of 

exas. 

14-16—Pennsylvania Sociely of Newspaper Editors Seminar, Sheraton-Har- 
risburg: Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

17-19—Central States Circulation Managers’ Association, Spring Conven- 
tion, Galt House, Louisville, Ky. 
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By Lenora Williamson 
ONE OLD FOLK SAYING STILL GOES—The most inter- 


esting people are still newspaper folk. And a review copy of 
a new book turns out to be a laugh-right-out-loud documenta- 
tion of that claim. It’s William T. Moore’s “Dateline Chicago,” 
the saga of his Chicago Herald & Examiner days, when the 
highest paid reporters were those who could steal diaries from 
love nests and when “murder mysteries fascinated the readers, 
and the reporters, not the police, solved them.” 

Explains Bill, “When the police had dug perilously near 


to China without discovering the body, the star reporter dug — 


it up from beneath the proper mulberry bush, hauled it away 
to the managing editor’s office, and then, after the final edition 
had gone to press with the exclusive story, called in the police, 
gave them the corpse, and told them what had happened.” 
The Herald & Examiner, says Moore, was “a storybook 
paper that never found out which were the giants and which 
the windmills.” Moore, who moved to the Chicago Tribune and 


was at one time Moscow bureau chief, has retired to Florida — 


to relax, except for this choice holiday present to all of us. 
“Dateline Chicago” is from Taplinger Publishing Company, 
New York. 

x * 

THE SEASICK DISCOVERER of the current headline comet 
got a little testy on that ocean voyage planned to give 1700 
passengers a choice view of Kohoutek. When asked if his new 
fame had changed his life, Dr. Lubos Kohoutek complained 
he had little time for himself and his family because of “non- 
astronomical problems.” Such as? reporters probed. The re- 
ply: “Answering journalists’ questions.” 

e  & e 

DEFIANCE AND SKEPTICISM from gas station operators 
on the road to Florida was observed by Chicago Tribune re- 
porter Richard Phillips, who drove the 1,200 mile route to 
Orlando with his family to observe weekend closing com- 
pliance. Phillips had no trouble keeping the fuel tank filled. 
“Tn fact, with two small children our greatest gasoline-related 
problem was a familiar one for parents: Sometimes the de- 
mands of nature exceeded the supply of station restrooms.” 
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A CERTAIN GROWNUP COLUMNIST confessed the other 
day on the eve of a three-week trip to Europe that he had never 
flown before, having come near only once as a young reporter 
when a copyboy summoned him from lunch to say the city edi- 
tor wanted him back at the office. “A hot story just broke in 
New Jersey and the boss wants you to fly up there with a 
photographer.” Said reporter (now syndicated columnist Phil 
Love of Washington) took the long way back to the office and 
by the time he got there another reporter had been given the 
assignment. Phil still doesn’t know, he told readers, whether 
he was more afraid of flying or of telling the editor he was 
afraid to fly. A later column reveals that Phil failed to pass 
the Washington airport security check four times. First, it 
was the coins in his pocket; then his lighter: then his watch, 
and then pen and pencil. “I don’t know why the buzzer failed 
to react to my fillings,” added the weary newsman but “could 
be that ’d worn it out.” 

seo rae ly 

THAT PROVERBIAL WATER OVER THE DAM can turn 
out to be an energy source says the syndicated “Mother Earth 
News.” The illustrated feature explains how to build a small 
family-size electrical generator driven by an overshot wheel 
should you just happen to have a stream flowing through 
the backyard. Leaflet and plans go for 10 cents and a self- 
addressed, stamped, long envelope. Catch-lines caught this 
particular column in the Indianapolis Star during a trip to 
the mid-west. 
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Simmons’ says it in the latest 
St. Louis newspaper study. 
Get more high incomes for less. 
We'll be happy to prove it. 
“To see Simmons call 
your Globe Salesman 
MICHAEL P. MEEHAN 
314/421-1212 
or your nearest 
Newhouse Newspaper Representative 


St.Louis 
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Memocrat 
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Robert U. Brown 
Publisher and Editor 
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Beware of ‘shortage’ ideas 


We are in danger of having a lot of crackpot ideas jammed down 
our throats in legislation supposedly designed to solve the energy 
crisis. The National Energy Emergency Act originally contained a 
provision giving the President power to “ban all advertising which 
encourages energy consumption.” This sweeping language is subject 
to such broad interpretation that it would have played havoc with 
the manufacture and sale of many products. Fortunately, sanity pre- 
vailed in the House Committee and the House version no longer 
contains such wording. But, who knows what may happen to the 
Bill before it is completed? 

Symptomatic of this thinking that any means justify the end is the 
recent proposal of a former member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Nicholas Johnson. He believes that television, in its 
programs and advertising, urges people “to substitute high energy- 
consuming products for a more natural life style—motorcycles instead 
of bicycles, snowmobiles instead of sleds and toboggans.”’ He said the 
FCC and the Federal Trade Commission should consider banning the 
advertising of automobiles that get fewer than 20 miles to the gallon, 
as well as other “‘clearly frivolous” products. He doesn’t urge a ban 
on the sale of such products, just the advertising of them. 

We don’t hold any brief for motorcycles, snowmobiles or gas-eat- 
ing monster cars. But doesn’t this sound a little like “Big Daddy 
knows best?” The threat of the energy crisis is so great that the 
American people’s freedom of choice must be sacrificed for a man- 
aged economy in which some big-domed master mind will tell us what 
we can and cannot buy and use and enjoy. 

We don't buy the idea, and we hope the American people don’t 
either. 


Coverage of the President 


White House reporters regularly assigned to cover the Presi- 
dent’s activities whether or not he is in Washington or some other 
city—whether or not he is working in the nation’s capital or working 
and/or vacationing in Florida, California, Camp David, or wherever— 
will show their usual ingenuity and resourcefulness in doing their 
job with or without the assistance of the White House staff in making 
travel and hotel arrangements. 

The job is made easier, of course, when plane and hotel accom- 
modations are made on behalf of the press corps (for which each 
reporter pays his share) by the White House staff which is privy to 
the President’s plans. It is a system that has prevailed and has worked 
to the advantage of the public’s information for generations regard- 
less of who has occupied the Presidency. 

It is confusing, therefore, as to why the President and his staff at 
this time should erect a road block to this system under the flimsy ex- 
cuse of energy conservation. The fuel saving in the elimination of a 
chartered press plane is understandable. But the White House could 
use its considerable clout to make reservations for reporters on sched- 
uled airlines, also hotel rooms. And what does elimination of the usual 
pool reporters, from whatever mode of transportation the President 
uses, have to do with energy conservation? 

The conclusion seems to be obvious that the President would rather 
not have the reporters around. 
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The fairness of a free press 


By Clifton Daniel 


There have been differences of opinion 
about the fair trial-free press guidelines, 
about the way they should be applied, and 
about the wisdom of even having guide- 
lines at all. It is no secret that even 
within the staffs of individual news orga- 
nizations there have been such differences 
of opinion. 

Still, the conference has been a success. 
It has accomplished what I hoped, at a 
minimum, it would accomplish, and that is 
to focus attention—to focus our minds and 
consciences—on the problem of prejudicial 
pre-trial publicity. 

I, at least, never imagined that prejudi- 
cial publicity would be utterly abolished or 
totally controlled. I do not think it could 
be. 

But we should all be aware of its de- 
structive potential—its potential for un- 
dermining the constitutional rights of ac- 
cused persons—and the Fair Trial-Free 
Press Conference and its deliberations 
have created such an awareness. 

A danger has arisen, however, from 
that awareness. The danger is that the 
fair-trial principles of the Sixth Amend- 
ment will be extended to the point of 
endangering the freedom of the press 
guaranteed in the First Amendment. 

When I signed the Fair Trial-Free 
Press Guidelines produced by this confer- 
ence, I did so with an acute consciousness 
of the limitations of the guidelines— 
limitations that were deliberately written 
into the document by its authors. 

The very first of the guidelines in crim- 
inal cases begin with these words: “When 
and after an arrest has been made. . .” 

The guidelines conclude with this sen- 
tence: “These guidelines are intended to 
protect the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury, not to prevent 
the press from inquiring into and report- 
ing on the integrity, fairness, efficiency 
and effectiveness of law enforcement and 
the administration of justice.” 

Now some people are beginning to say 
that restraints should be imposed on the 
press not only when an arrest has been 
made, or an indictment returned, and a 
trial is imminent, but also during the 
process of investigation and exposure that 
often preceeds a prosecution, especially 
where wrongdoing by public officials is 
suspected. 

During the Watergate hearings and the 
Agnew affair, critics of the press began to 
say that John Mitchell, Spiro Agnew and 
the like could never get a fair trial be- 
cause their cases had been hopelessly com- 
promised by damaging allegations in 
newspapers and magazines, and on tv and 
radio. This was even before anybody had 
been indicted. 

The implications in this argument was 
that the press should stop prying into the 
affairs of those public men. The further 
implication was that the investigation of 


(These remarks by Mr. Daniel, associate 
editor, New York Times, were made at the 
New York Fair-Trial Free Press Conference, 
November 2, 1973). 


their misdeeds, if any, should be left to 
the law enforcement agencies and the jud- 
iciary. 

To that, as a newspaperman, I say, 
“No, thank you.” Justice is too important 
a matter to be left to the law alone. Our 
Constitution never intended that it should 
be. 

One of the chief purposes of the First 
Amendment was to ensure the freedom of 
an independent extra-judicial agency to 
keep watch over the behavior of public 
servants. 

To argue that the press should not 
make known the misdeeds of public 
officials because those officials might thus 
ultimately be denied their right to a fair 
trial is a clear perversion of the meaning 
of the Bill of Rights. 

A lot of questions have been asked 
about the handling of the Watergate case 


markably accurate. But were they fair? 
Fairness is the main question we are con- 
cerned with here today. 

“In accusing the press of being ‘unfair,’ 
White House spokesmen pointed to the 
fact that the press was publishing ‘hear- 
say’ and ‘innuendo.’ ” 

I am now quoting Mr. Epsten in the Los 
Angeles Times: 

“In other words, the White House ap- 
plied the standards of the court to the 
press. But since the courts and press have 
manifestly different functions,” Mr. Ep- 
stein wrote, “it seems both inappropriate 
and unproductive to apply judicial stan- 
dards to daily journalism.” 

For one thing, the press does not have 
the power to compel testimony, and there- 
fore must rely on what people will say 
voluntarily, which often would not meet 
the standards of a court of law. 


However, in the Watergate case the 
news media were not conducting a trial, 
but exposing a situation of public interest 
and concern. Even so, I repeat, their 
information was remarkably . accurate. 


Guidelines in Criminal Cases 


The proper administration of justice is the concern of the judici- 
ary, bar, the prosecution, law enforcement personnel, news media 
and the public. None should relinquish its share in that concern 
None should condone injustices on the ground that they are 
infrequent 

1. When and after an arrest is made, the following information 
should be made available for publication 

(a) The accused’s name, age, residence, employment, mari- 

tal status and similar background information 

(b) The substance or text of the charge such as a complaint, 

indictment, information and, where appropriate, the 
identity of the complainant 

(c) The identity of the investigating and arresting agency 

and length of the investigation 

(d) The circumstances immediately surrounding the arrest, 

including the time and place of arrest, resistance, pur- 
suit, possession and use of weapons and a description of 
items seized at the time of arrest 


2. The release of certain types of information by law enforce- 
ment personnel, the bench and bar and the publication of this in- 
formation by news media may tend to create dangers of prejudice 
without serving a significant law enforcement or public interest 
function. Therefore, all concerned should be aware of the dangers 
of prejudice in making pretrial disclosure of the following: 

(a) Statements as to the character or reputation of an ac- 

cused person or a prospective witness. 

Admissions, confessions or the contents of a statement 
or alibi attributable to an accused person. 

The performance or results of tests or the refusal of the 
accused to take a test 

Statements concerning the credibility or anticipated 
testimony of prospective witnesses. 

The possibility of a plea of guilty to the offense charged 
or to a lesser offense, or other disposition. 

Opinions concerning evidence or argument in the case, 
whether or not it is anticipated that such evidence or 
argument will be used at trial. 


3. Prior criminal charges and convictions are matters of public 


by the press—legitimate questions. They 
were summarized by Edward Jay Epstein, 
a critic of the press, in an article pub- 
lished last September 14 in the Los Ange- 
les Times (E&P, October 20). 

The role played by the press, Mr. Ep- 
stein said, was to inform the public of the 
case developed by the prosecutors. 

In my view, the press played another 
and even more important role: It alerted 
the public and the Watergate trial judge, 
John J. Sirica, to the fact that something 
less than the whole truth was being told 
in his court. 

Until Judge Sirica took matters into his 
own hands, the Watergate break-in had 
been treated like a police-court case, in- 
volving only seven minor defendants. It 
was thereafter broadened into an exami- 
nation of the entire ethic of the Nixon 
administration. 


Throughout, the press reports were re- 
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record and are available to the news media, Police, corrections 
and other law enforcement agencies should make such informa- 
tion available to the news media on request. The public disclosure 
of this information by the news media may be highly prejudicial 
without any significant addition to the public’s need to be in- 
formed. The publication of such information should be carefully 
considered by the news media 

4. Law enforcement and court personnel should not prevent 
the photographing of defendants when they are in public places 
outside the courtroom. They should neither encourage nor dis- 
courage pictures or televising but they should not pose the accused. 

5. Photographs of a suspect may be released by law enforce- 
ment personnel provided a valid law enforcement function is 
served thereby. It is proper to disclose such information as may 
be necessary to enlist public assistance in apprehending fugitives 
from justice. Such disclosure may include photographs as well as 
records of prior arrests and convictions. 

6. Particular care should be taken not to disseminate prejudi- 
cial information, including information adduced in pretrial hear- 
ings and closed hearings, when a trial is approaching or is under- 
way and the information is likely to be seen or heard by potential 
jurors. 

7. Once a trial has begun, the news media may report anything 
done or said in open court, provided that any statement or matter 
excluded from evidence is described as having been so excluded. 
When matter or statements are excluded from evidence outside of 
the presence of the jury, disclosure may be highly prejudicial with- 
out any significant addition to the public’s need to be informed. 
The publication of such information should be carefully consid- 
ered by the news media. 

8. No one should make, publish or broadcast a statement de- 
signed to influence, forecast or prejudge the outcome of a trial. 
Accused persons, however, should have the privilege of issuing 
denials of z ations made against them. 

These guidelines are intended to protect the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury, not to prevent the press from 
inquiring into and reporting on the integrity, fairness, efficiency 
and effectiveness of law enforcement and the administration of 
Justice, 


Reprinted from Epiror & PusttsHEr, May 3, 1969. 


White House rebuttals, including some 
that were untrue, were prominently dis- 
played, sometimes more prominently than 
the original charges. 

The information in the Agnew case was 
equally accurate, and it produced a quick 
denouncement, much quicker, I am sure, 
than any prosecution would have 
achieved. Vice President Agnew was 
formally notified on August 2 that he was 
under investigation; on October 10 he 
resigned, pleaded nolo contendere to one 
charge of tax evasion, was fined $10,000 
and was put on probation. 

Considering the evidence the govern- 
ment said it had against him, Mr. Agnew 
“did about as well in the court of public 
opinion as he did in the court of law,” 
said Robert C. Maynard in the Washington 
Post. “Many another has fared worse, ac- 
cused of less.” 

Mr. Agnew was not pilloried by the 
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Which of these magazines has 
the highest percentage of readers 


who receive income from stocks 
and bonds? 


Che New Jork Cimes Magazine 


One more reason it belongs on any magazine schedule. 
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Newsmen’s right of access 


upheld by Federal judges 


Alabama ethics law overruled 


A panel of federal judges in Montgom- 
ery (Ala.) has declared unconstitutional 
a part of Alabama’s new ethics law re- 
quiring newsmen to reveal the sources of 
their income. 

In a December 21 opinion written by 
U.S. Dist. Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr., 
the court issued an injunction against en- 
forcement of that section of the act, say- 
ing it infringed on freedom of the press. 

The ruling came in response to a suit 
filed September 14, the same day the gov- 
ernor signed the ethics bill into law, by 
Jesse Lewis, publisher of the weekly Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Times. 

The HLagle Eye, publication of the pre- 
dominantly black National Democratic 
Party of Alabama, and Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalism Society, subse- 
quently joined Lewis as plaintiffs. 

The law, if allowed to stand, would 
have required reporters to disclose their 
finances to an ethics commission in order 
to gain accreditation to cover state gov- 
ernment. 


Limited right of access 


“Journalists and newsmen have a First 
Amendment right to reasonable access to 
certain items of news,” Johnson wrote. 
“That right is of necessity a limited one 
. .. Newsmen have no constitutional right 
to tap telephones, to intercept mail, or to 
peer into windows of famous or humble 
people... 

“Tt is apparent that the First Amend- 
ment right to publish must logically in- 
clude to some degree a right to gather 
news fit for publication.” 

To grant freedom to publish news with- 
out protecting the ability to gather it 
“would render freedom of the press an 
unduly gossamer right,” the court said. 


Dissenting opinion 


The opinion also reviewed previous 
court rulings that newsmen are entitled to 
access to information available to the gen- 
eral public. 

The opinion was signed by Johnson and 
U. S. Circuit Judge Richard Rives, U. S. 
Dist. Judge Robert Varner dissented on 
some portions of the ruling. 

“Judge Varner in his dissent states that 
he would allow the press to have free 
access to the public galleries (of the Ala- 
bama Legislature) but would condition 
entry to the press rooms upon disclosure 
as required by the statue,” the cther two 
judges said. 

“Such a restriction upon entry to the 
press rooms would, in our opinion, severe- 


ly and unconstitutionally restrict access of 
newsmen (and, through them, the public) 
to the news of state government.” 

Johnson and Rives said that after bal- 
ancing the First Amendment rights of the 
newsmen against the state’s asserted in- 
terested in controlling newsmen who 
might engage in lobbying activities, they 
found Section 14 of the Alabama Ethics 
Statute “unconstitutional on its face.” 

“Thus, we conclude that requiring 
newsmen as a class to disclose the in- 
formation required by Section 14 of this 
statute bears no substantial relation to the 
valid and admitted governmental interests 
in regulating lobbying,” they said. 

The majority order also stated in a 
footnote: 

“Tt should be noted by all concerned 
that we have dealt only with Section 14 of 
the ethics statute. We do not cast any 
shadow on the legality of the balance of 
the act.” 


Lobbyist rule applies 


The other sections of the act require 
financial disclosure of elected and appoint- 
ed members of state government with the 
State Ethics Commission. 

Varner said he would have voided cer- 
tain portions of the act but the right of 
the state to restrict lobbying activities of 
newsmen. The other two judges said the 
state already can do that under its 
statutes on lobbying. 

“If newsmen engage in lobbying,” John- 
son wrote, “there appears to be nothing to 
suggest that they are immune from con- 
trol under such lobbying statutes.” 

Varner disagreed, however, saying that 
newsmen are “by virtue of their daily 
contacts and the influence of their publi- 
cations, in an advantageous position to 
influence government.” 

The majority opinion emphasized that 
“the right of access is a limited right.” 
The judges said the press could be ex- 
cluded or restricted if the state shows 
such action has a “substantial” connection 
to the state’s interest. 

The court also said that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court “has never explicitly decided 
whether or not there is a constitutional 
right to access to news.” But the high 
court has indicated, wrote Johnson, that 
the press has access to information that is 
available to the public generally. 

He said this includes information at the 
state Capitol, where newsmen have a lim- 
ited First Amendment right of reasonable 
access to news of state government.” 
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ANPA and NNA discuss 


closer ‘co-operation’ 


Merger-affiliation talks between the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, representing large dailies, and the 


National Newspaper Association, rep- 
resenting weeklies and dailies, are contin- 
uing. 


Officers and chief executives of ANPA 
and the NNA met in Washington Decem- 
ber 7 to develop their joint efforts in 
serving all segments of the newspaper 
printing and publishing business, particu- 
larly with respect to federal legislation 
and regulations, the ANPA said. 

“Tangible results of this first session 
include invitations to the chairmen of the 
government relations committees of each 
association to attend and participate in 
sessions of the other. The two associations 
also plan to co-ordinate their efforts in the 
pending rate and classification hearings of 
the Postal Rate Commission. Since this 
conference the operating officers, Stan- 
ford Smith and Theodore A. Serrill, have 
conferred on further feasible methods of 
co-operation. Plans include further joint 
meetings as the needs arise.” 

Epiror & PUBLISHER reported on Sep- 
tember 15 that the nation’s administrators 
of state and regional newspaper and pub- 
lishers associations, in a first time move, 
were asking the ANPA and the NNA to 
study the possibility of a merger. 


Ad ban dropped 


House and Senate conferees failed to 
adopt a provision of the National Energy 
Emergency Act that would have banned 
advertising that encouraged energy use. 
Congress adjourned December 22, unable 
to reach agreement on the final version of 
the bill. 

The Senate earlier (EpiItor & PUBLISH- 
ER, November 24) adopted the ad. ban. But 
it was dropped in the House version 
(E&P, December 22) and not restored in 
conference. 

Congress debated the bill for two days, 
December 21-22, but adjourned when it 
was unable to reach 
further effort to pass energy legislation is 
expected when the Congress returns in 
January. 


Southland to expand 
its newsprint output 


Southland Paper will increase the 
Lufkin’s mill’s newsprint capacity by 22% 
by mid-1976. 

President Melvin Ek. Kurth, Jr. said the 
major part of the expansion will be the 
installation of a new, 152,000-ton-a-year 
newsprint machine to replace the mill’s 
existing No. 2 machine, which was built in 
1948 and has a capacity of 75,000 tons a 
year. 


a 


an agreement. A 


Reporters protest AT&T 


telephone disclosures 


By Edward M. Swietnicki 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
acting in response to complaints by report- 
ers, editors and members of the Report- 
ers Committee for Freedom of the Press 
says it is legally required to turn over 
records of reporters’ telephone calls to 
government agencies requesting them. 

A group of representatives from 10 
news organizations and the Reporters 
Committee wrote a letter to John De 
Butts, chairman of the board of AT&T, on 
December 21 demanding that a company’s 
practice of disclosing records of report- 
ers’ telephone calls be halted. 


News sources threatened 


The letter states in part: 


“The listed editors and reporters, in the 
course of their professional activities, fre- 
quently use their telephones to make calls 
to or receive calls from confidential sour- 
ces of published or unpublished informa- 
tion of news value who supply unpub- 
lished and other information of news val- 
ue. Official demands for records disclosing 
the identity of these news sources or tele- 
phone numbers listed in their names, and 
your responses to such official or unoffi- 
cial demands, may give rise to violations 
of the free press guaranty of the First 
Amendment and other free press rights to 
professional privacy and association. 

Moreover, such demands and responses 
may violate other constitutional rights of 
these media entities and journalists and 
cause them substantial injury in their 
professions. As the Supreme Court has 
recognized, the protection accorded by the 
First Amendment extends not only to the 
dissemination of news, but also to gather- 
ing it, for “without some protection for 
seeking out the news, freedom of the 
press could be eviscerated.” Branzburg v. 
Hayes, 408 U.S. 665, 681 (1972). The 
persons whose names are included on the 
list attached to this letter feel strongly 
that they must take every appropriate 
step to vindicate these fundamental 
rights. 

The ability of a free press to inform the 
public about the conduct of its government 
is critically weakened if the government 
can penetrate the confidentiality of news 
sources whenever it wishes to do so. The 
vange of circumstances in which the goy- 
ernment’s law enforcement responsibilities 
may entitle it to force the disclosure of 
these sources is narrow at best. In no 
event can the government justify the 
wholesale and random identification of 
sources made possible when the govern- 
ment demands all toll call records relating 
to a journalist’s telephone, including rec- 
ords of communications having nothing 
whatever to do with the subject of the law 


enforcement investigation. By complying 


with such demands without affording 
_ journalist subscribers a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to contest them, telephone compan- 
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ies violate the basic constitutional guaran- 
tee, upon which, in Judge Learned Hand’s 
famous phrases, we have staked our all. 


“The persons identified on the attached 
list intend to take promptly all legal steps 
necessary to prevent compliance with sub- 
poenas or other demands for records rela- 
ting to such news gathering telephone 
calls when they considered that compliance 
would violate their constitutional rights, 
and to seek redress for injuries resulting 
from responses that have previously oc- 
curred. However, without advance notice 
of any subpoena or other demand for rec- 
ords involving these calls, it would, as a 
practical matter, be most difficult, if not 
impossible, for these persons to invoke 
appropriate legal remedies in time to en- 
force their constitutional rights to prevent 
any future disclosure. Similarly, until 
they are informed whether and to what 
extent such records have been provided in 
response to any past subpoenas or other 
demand, it would be impossible for them 
to seek appropriate redress for any past 
violations.” 


Legal action pledged 


The group threatened legal action if 
AT&T and its subsidiaries don’t stop di- 
vulging records of reporters’ telephone 
calls that could divulge confidential news 
sources and asked that the company dis- 
close all instances over the last five years 
in which records of calls made by the 
reporters and their newspapers had been 
divulged. 

AT&T replied that the law compels it to 
hand over the records of private compan- 
ies “upon valid subpoena or on demand 
pursuant te lawful purposes.” The compa- 
ny also rejected a proposal that it give 
advance notice to subscribers of such sub- 
posenas because this “would inject the tele- 
phone company into controversies between 
government authorities and private citi- 
zens.” 

“We believe that we shouldn’t assume 
the role of arbitrating such controversies. 
They should be left properly to the judi- 
cial and legislative branches of the goy- 
ernment,” AT&T said. 


List of letter signers 


Reporters, editors and columnists who 
protested to AT&T were: 

Jack Anderson, Leslie Whitten, of the 
Washington Merry-go-round syndicated 
column; A. M. Rosenthal, managing editor 
of the New York Times; Rowland Evans 
Jr., Publishers Hall syndicate; Robert C. 
Boyd, Knight Newspapers; James 
Squires, Chicago Tribune; and Thomas 
Oliphant and Thomas Winship of the Bos- 
ton Globe. 

From the Wall Street Journal: Norman 
C. Miller, Robert Keatley, Monroe Karm- 
in, Jerry Landauer, John Pierson, Priscil- 
la Meyer, Stanley Penn, and Frederick 


AT&T studies use 
of WATS in nation 


There are no plans at present to elimi- 
nate WATS (wide area telephone service) 


on an interstate or nationwide basis, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
said. 

C. Thomas Koenig, marketing manager 


for AT&T’s long lines department, 
stressed, however, that, ‘as is true with 
the other services that AT&T provides, 
WATS is kept under continuing study to 
insure that we are meeting customer 
needs and to make certain that the rates 
charged for it are equitable.” 

In New York State, however, the New 
York Telephone Co., is seeking to reduce 
or to eliminate fulltime intrastate WATS 
service. The New York State Public Ser- 
vice Commission will begin hearings in 
Albany January 8 on the _ proposal. 
William Burke, New York Telephone Co. 
rate planning supervisor, said recently 
that “WATS is a service that’s good for 
our customers and the company” but that 
the company is studying the need for pos- 
sible rate revisions to reflect changes in 
the market and customer usage. 


Newspapers use WATS in their circula- 
tion and advertising departments to make 
unlimited long distance calls at fixed 
rates. 


Taylor. 

From the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch: 
Evarts A. Graham, David Lipman, James 
Millstone, Richard Dudman, James Deak- 
in, Thomas Ottenad, William Wyant, Curt 


Matthews, Lawrence Taylor, Marquis 
Childs and Robert Adams. 
Erom CBS: —R. S-) Salant, "Dantel 


Schorr, Bob Schieffer, Fred Graham, Dan 
Rather, William Small, Bruce Morton and 
Marvin Kalb. 

From the Chicago Sun-Times: Emmett 
Dedmon and Thomas B. Ross. 


Telescope acquires 3 
weekly papers in Kansas 


Telescope, Inc., reported the purchase 
of three Eastern Kansas weekly newspa- 
pers, the Baldwin Ledger, the Wellsville 
Globe and Eudora Enterprise. 

The papers were purchased from Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Richards of Baldwin. 

The newspapers will be published by a 
new corporation, Telegraphics, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Telescope, which publishes 
weekly newspapers in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

Heading the new company will be 
former Telescope associate, Monte Miller 
who has just returned to Kansas to as- 
sume his new position. 

He is leaving a position as operations 
and production consultant for the Western 
Newspaper Industrial Relations Bureau 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 

The sale was arranged by Krehbiel- 
Bolitho, newspaper brokers. 
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STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Two salient issues of 1973 
on decision course in 1974. 


By Jerome H. Walker 


Access and Accountability, two double- 
edged words, were underscored in the vo- 
cabulary of journalism during 1973. 

In 1974 they will probably be imbedded 
in the language of professionalism by leg- 
islative act and judicial decision. 

In the matter of access, it’s a two-way 
street. The press wants a protective cover 
for reporters who must rely on confiden- 
tial sources when they dig deeply for 
news. The public wants the free press to 
comply with a fairness doctrine. 

State legislatures and the Congress 
gave special attention to the former. The 
courts were called upon to act to set cri- 
teria for the latter. 

Accountability worked two ways also. 
Voluntarily, the press tried various 
procedures for responding to reader com- 
plaints—from prominently placed ‘“Cor- 
rection” boxes to ombudsmen and formal 
press councils. At the same time some 
public bodies proposed or enacted laws 
requiring people in the news media to 
make publie accounting for their finances, 
the same as required of public officehold- 
ers. 


‘Of thumping importance’ 


The National News Council, off to an 
inauspicious start without pledges of par- 
ticipation by some prestigious news orga- 
nizations that feared “meddling” might 
undermine freedom, declared both areas 
of press responsibility to be “of thumping 
importance” and plunged into a sweeping 
research project. The analysts will look at 
the problem of government trying to tell 
the media what to publish and examine to 
what extent, if any, there should be gov- 
ernment regulations on the use of the 
printing press by non-owners. 

Publishers took the issue of “right of 
reply” to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in an appeal from a Florida 
ruling that upheld the constitutionality of 
a 60-year-old state law requiring a news- 
paper which attacks a political candidate 
to give him free equal space and display 
for rebuttal. 

In two earlier cases the lower courts 
declared the Florida law was invalid be- 
cause it encroached on freedom of the 
press. But the state supreme court, sup- 
porting an unsuccessful legislative candi- 
date’s demand on the Miami Herald to 
publish his letter replying to criticism of 
his qualifications, said: “This will encour- 
age rather than impede the wide open and 
robust dissemination of ideas and counter- 
thought which is essential to intelligent 
self-government.” 

Pat L. Tornillo Jr., leader of a teach- 
ers’ union who won his case in the Florida 
courts, said: “The American public will 


no longer tolerate a newspaper editor or 
publisher who thinks he is arresting 
officer, judge, jury, and executioner of a 
political candidate’s or public official’s 
character, career, and livelihood.” 


‘A tool of tryanny’ 


In reply, Florida’s deputy attorney gen- 
eral, Barry Scott Richard, said: “The 
power to dictate what a newspaper must 
print has been as frequent a tool of tyran- 
ny as the power to dictate what it may 
not print.” 

“There is no public official, however 
high, who is immune from the scrutiny 
and commentary of the press,” Richard 
added. ‘Yet, with all this, the press itself 
poses no threat to liberty. No people has 
even been enslaved by a newspaper. What 
other entity can fulfill that role?” 

President Richard M. Nixon praised the 
“vigorous free press” for bringing the 
facts of Watergate to light. He believed, 
too, that it would “bring those guilty to 
justice.” 

Former Chief Justice Earl Warren con- 
curred in this opinion. 

For breaking open the Watergate scan- 
dal, the Washington Post was awarded 
the Pulitzer Gold Medal for Meritorious 
Public Service. Its two reporters, Carl 
Bernstein and Bob Woodward, who pinned 
down the initial skullduggery, were cited. 
Subsequently honors were heaped on Kath- 
arine A. Graham, the Post’s publisher, 
who modestly described her own role as 
“management support of the editors and 
reporters.” 


Reporters’ privilege 


The Watergate affair underlined the re- 
liance of reporters on “leaks” of informa- 
tion from both private and government 
sources. The practice of subpoenaing 
newsmen to disclose their sources and to 
produce notes and other unpublished ma- 
terial fired up a crusade to obtain a fed- 
eral law granting newsmen a confidential 
privilege. 

A score of bills were introduced in Con- 
gress but passage of any one of them 
appeared remote at year’s end. They be- 
came bogged down in an intramural de- 
bate between those favoring an absolute 
immunity privilege and those willing to go 
along only with a modified privilege. The 
ANPA stuck by its guns for full protec- 
tion. 

While ANPA Chairman Davis Taylor 
of the Boston Globe proclaimed the duty 
of publishers to seek a protective shield 
for their reporters, Alexander Bodi of the 
Palo Alto (Calif.) Times suggested it was 
the publisher who should take the rap, not 
the reporter who is held in contempt of 
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court and jailed for refusing to identify a 
confidential news source. 

Federal Judge Charles S. Richey in 
Washington quashed subpoenas calling on 
several reporters who investigated Water- 
gate-related angles to turn over their 
notebooks, ete. to a grand jury. Mean- 
while, a federal judge in Baltimore gave 
authority to lawyers for Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew to subpoena reporters and 
require them to divulge their sources for 
stories involving Agnew in official miscon- 
duct. 


Battle of subpoenas 


This action was challenged under the 
oldest state reporter shield law in the 
nation, Maryland’s enacted in 1892. But 
the matter died down shortly, when Ag- 
new resigned from office after a “negotiat- 
ed” conviction on an income tax evasion 
charge. 

At the federal level, Congress had un- 
der consideration, not only the press- 
sponsored shield laws but proposed Feder- 
al Rules of Evidence that contained an 
outright denial of privilege to anyone to 
refuse to give evidence of a crime. 

The Department of Justice reiterated 
subpoena guidelines based on the principle 
that “the prosecutorial powers of the gov- 
ernment should not be used in such a way 
that it impairs a reporter’s responsibility 
to cover as broadly as possible controver- 
sial public issues.” 


Newsmen’s finances 


On the other side of the coin, Governor 
George C. Wallace approved an Alabama 
law that would compel news media people 
to make personal financial disclosures be- 
fore being allowed to cover state agencies. 
The law, which was overruled December 
21 by three Federal judges, was aimed at 
conflict of interest growing out of “moon- 
lighting” by reporters for people and 
firms doing business with government 
agencies. Fine and jail penalties were 
provided in the law. 

Likewise, the organized press attacked 
a Kentucky statute that requires the peo- 
ple “who contribute to the editorial poli- 
cy” of the state’s three largest newspa- 
pers to reveal all their sources of in- 
come. 

In several other states, bills to require 
signatures on editorials popped up again 
but none were passed. 

The Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
drawn into the Select Senate Committee’s 
scrutiny of Watergate because of its pub- 
lication of a letter casting doubts on Sen- 
ator Edmund S. Muskie’s integrity, an- 
nounced a policy of spiking letters sent to 
it by out-of-state non-subscribers. 

Other highlights in the E&P State of 
the Industry chronicle for 1973: 


CIRCULATION 


The 1,761 daily newspapers (those pub- 
lished four days or more per week) began 
the year with an aggregate daily average 
sale of 62.5 million copies. There weve 12 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 9) 
more papers in the 1972 compilation than 
figured in the 1971 totals in the Epitor & 
PUBLISHER International Year Book en- 
tries. 

In about a dozen communities this year, 
all-new dailies were started or weeklies 
and semi-weeklies stepped up publication 
schedules to daily status. Places reporting 
this development included: Vista, Calif.; 
Lewisville, Tex.; Beaufort, S.C.; George- 
town, S.C.; Grafton, W. Va.; Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; Weatherford, Okla.; Stuart, 
Fla.; Fallon, Nev.; North Fulton, Ga.; 
Tucumcari, N.M.; and Vernon, B.C. 

Plans for a new daily in Fayetteville, 
N.C. were abandoned, but the area gained 
a new morning paper, published by the 
long-established evening daily. 

The Thomson group consolidated the 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel and the Leo- 
minster Enterprise. The Milford (Dela- 
ware) Daily Hagle, started in the fall of 
1972, was discontinued. The Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel and Star became an all- 
day paper. 

In formation across the country, a 
union of personnel employed in the dis- 
tribution of newspapers posed a serious 
problem for circulation executives in re- 
gard to service and pricing. Despite it, 
substitution of adult carrier sales people 
for “Little Merchants” was widely dis- 
cussed. Higher postal rates for newspapers 
continued to threaten or cause curtail- 
ment of circulation. 


ADVERTISING 


The Newspaper Advertising Bureau’s 
computers projected a total in excess of 
$7 billion in ad revenue for the daily 
newspapers for 1973. 

In tabulation of expenditures by nation- 
al advertisers in newspapers, General Mo- 
tor Corp. was displaced after many years 
in this leadership spot. The new No. 1 was 
R. J. Reynolds Co., basically a tobacco 
- firm which has branched out into food 

lines, etc. The investment for all Reynolds 

products was calculated as $35 million, 

topping GM’s $32 million—for 1972. 

Ad executives continued to have prob- 

lems with movie theaters in respect to 
copy for “X” rated films. Abiding by the 
movie industry code ratings wouldn’t sat- 
isfy many papers. A common complaint, 
aired at a conference of newspaper and 
theater people, was that code ratings are 
~ not rigid enough; much violence, sex, ete. 
_ formerly given “X” often comes out with 
_ “PG” (parental guidance) ratings. “Hard 
_ porno” film ads were accepted by papers 
2 that live by the rule that if it’s legal to 
_ Sell it’s okay to,be advertised. 

At the year-end, the New York Post 
announced that it would begin offering 
full color ROP advertising starting in 
February, 1974. 


NEWSPRINT 


Early in the year the American News- 
paper Publishers Association warned that 
_ shortages in the supply of newsprint were 
inevitable. Advertising and circulation 
figures indicated a severe pinch as reserve 
- capacity of newsprint mills dwindled to a 
few hundred thousand tons. The real 
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. 
crunch came sooner than expected. First, 
workers in several Canadian mills went 
out on strike, and then Canada’s railroads 
were hampered by walkouts. It was late in 
the summer before operations were re- 
turned to normal. 

Almost overnight a wave of paper 
economies set in. Features were cut, news 
items were condensed, page makeup was 
tightened, special sections were dropped, 
free copies to employes were eliminated, 
editions were consolidated, etc., etc.—all 
reminiscent of newsprint conservation 
crusades in the industry 20 years ago 
when the price began to rise toward $100 
a ton. Now, with a $200 a ton price in 
view, publishers planned to keep the pa- 
per-saving effort in full force. No papers 
were forced to suspend for lack of news- 
print and supplies were adequate for ad- 
vertisers in the Christmas season. 

The Gannett Company put $10 million 
on the line to improve the Kruger mill in 
Canada so it could draw on it for 75,000 
tons a year. Increased production was 
promised by the major companies to keep 
supply and demand balanced in 1974. 

As a result of the shortages, many of 
the newsprint firms were providing their 
customers with lighter weight grades 
(30 and 28 lb.) instead of the usual 32 
lb. stock. Production executives at sev- 
eral papers complained that the lighter 
grade was causing press breakdowns and 
poorer printing quality. 


NEW TECHNOLOGY 


By latest count, almost 900 daily news- 
papers, including several in metropolitan 
markets, were being printed on offset 
presses. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch had 
48 Goss Metro units in two plants. In 10 
years about half of the dailies had con- 
verted from letterpress. Those staying 
with it received encouragement in the in- 
creasing feasibility of lightweight plastic 
plates that can be applied to press cylin- 
ders to achieve high-fidelity printing at 
great speed and low cost. A system of 
preparing plates by laser beams showed 
promise in field tests conducted by the 
Gannett Company which helped to finance 
the research and development to the ex- 
tent of nearly $5 million. 

Production experts at the Los Angeles 
Times placed their faith in a system for 
recycling plastic plates to reduce material 
costs to about 25 cents each. The Times 
contracted for a 10-unit Wood Colormatic 
press for its suburban plant where the 
control consoles will be encased in air 
conditioned quiet. 

Lintless ink for offset presses and auto- 
matic, computerized page makeups ap- 
peared to be attainable soon. The rush to 
electronic devices throughout the produc- 
tion of the daily newspaper was definitely 
on, as these other census statistics show: 
700 computers in use in newspaper oper- 
ations, 1,900 phototypesetting machines at 
work, 40 papers with cathode ray tube 
copy processing, 96 papers with 478 video 
display terminals and 100 papers with 
optical character recognition systems. 
Production and editorial people proved to 
be ingenious adapting new technology to 
their needs. 


LABOR * 

Solutions to problems arising from ¢ 
union claims to jurisdiction over “new _ 
method” jobs were worked out in numer- 
ous contracts. The arrangements made in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Evansville, Ind. eased 
employes’ acceptance of computerized sys- 
tems for typesetting and such sophisti- 
cated devices as the optical character rec- 
ognition (OCR) consoles. 

Tests conducted by a government health 
and safety agency overcame fears of some 
workers that radiation from electronic ed- 
iting screens would be harmful. Editors 
expressed a desire to hurry along with 
proliferation of new machinery to process 
copy, as the wire services spoke of labora- 
tory advances that make possible the 
transmission of news text at the rate of 
1,000 words per minute and pictures in 
the blink of an eye. The present wpm rate 
is 66. 

Strikes caused partly by innovations in 
production shops and also by wage de- 
mands shut down a few papers for vary- 
ing periods and hampered the publishing 
of a few others. The longest cessation was 
that of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
the Globe-Democrat—44 days, from Au- 
gust 22 to October 6. A union of dock- 
hands and delivery men precipitated it. 

During the transition to cold type meth- 
ods, the Omaha World-Herald was struck 
by printers but continued to publish. After 
several months, the strikers offered to re- 
turn to work. The Providence (R.I.) Jowr- 
nal and Bulletin didn’t miss an edition 
while guild members were out for 12 days 
and the Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion 
and Post combined its morning and after- 
noon editions and got out a paper despite 
a Guild walkout. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., scene of one of the 
longest blackout strikes in newspaper his- 
tory, was again made newspaperless by 
printers, supported by all of the other 
unions. The Anderson (Ind.) Bulletin was 
closed from June 25 to August 31, but the 
Hammond (Ind.) Times continued to pub- 
lish without union printers. The Oakland 
Press at Pontiac, Mich., struck for the 
first time in its history, stayed in business 
without Guild help. A strike at the 
Painesville (O.) Telegraph failed to stop 
production and led to serious charges 
against several strikers who defied court 
restrictions on picketing activity. 

New York City’s three major dailies, 
the News, the Times and the Post, man- 
aged to avert another disastrous shutdown 
through the summer and fall. While new 
contracts were worked out with several 
unions, the “Big Six” typographical union 
led by Bert Powers agreed to a truce 
while a mediation group strives for a pact 
embracing automation. Contracts expired 
last March 380. In a two-year extension the 
Guild approved a staff reduction formula 
for job security that forbids the dismissal 
of employes with 20 years or more of 
service and provides a graduated scale of 
severance indemnity for other service 
brackets. 

Meanwhile, the international unions of 
pressmen and_ stereotypers merged to 
form the International Printing & Indus- 
trial Communications Union. The News- 
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paper Guild appeared to be leaning 
toward affiliation with an umbrella-type 
graphic arts union formed by the photoen- 
gravers and bookbinders. In an election at 
Newsday, the vote in favor of editorial 
room representation by the pressmen’s 
union was 149 to 188. 


LEGAL RULINGS 


Holding that they are “clearly aligned 
with management,” a Denver circuit court 
ruled that editorial writers are exempt 
from compulsory membership in the Guild. 
The case involving Dorothy Wood of the 
Wichita Hagle and Beacon will be taken 
to higher courts. 

The judge presiding at the trial of ‘The 
Gainesville Eight”—on charges that they 
had conspired to disrupt the Republican 
National Convention in 1972—restricted 
coverage to a small pool of reporters. 

Student editors at Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity were given full authority to run 
the campus newspaper. A federal judge 
ordered the university to “give the paper 
back to the kids’ and stop trying to use it 
as an administration organ. The college 
communications council later ejected the 
editor from his job and began a program 
to make it an off-campus, self-sustaining 
newspaper. 

A Texas court granted reporters for the 
Houston Chronicle the right to interview 
prisoners in federal custody. 

The absolute right of a publisher to 
refuse to publish an ad was again sus- 
tained in Kentucky. The court said the 
Louisville newspapers could rely on edito- 
rial and journalistic judgment in deciding 
what to print. 

An appellate court in Maryland ruled 
for the Baltimore News American in hold- 
ing that a newspaper is a manufacturing 
enterprise exempt from the city’s proper- 
ty tax on machinery and raw materials. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
let stand lower court decisions that outlaw 
separate male and female classifications 
in employment ads. Some newspapers re- 
vised their headings to show job classifica- 
tions only. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States declined to review the case of Lar- 
ry Dickinson and Gibbs Adams, reporters 
for the Baton Rouge newspapers, who had 
been fined $300 each for violating a 
judge’s order that forbade published re- 
ports of a matter before him in open 
court. The lower courts ruled that the 
reporters should have followed legal 
procedures in contesting the judge’s or- 
der. 

Jay Gourley of the Kentucky Post and 
Times-Star was held in contempt of court 
for quizzing members of a grand jury 
about a case before them and taking their 
pictures. A $500 fine was suspended, the 
court observing that the reporter was 
young and inexperienced. 

A three-judge court in the District of 
Columbia invalidated Title 1 of the 1971 
Federal Election Campaign Act because it 
placed “impermissible prior restraints” on 
newspapers with respect to political ad- 
vertising. In effect, the law made a pub- 
lisher enforce the limitation on expendi- 
tures by candidates for federal offices. 

Benefits paid from a union-management 
trust fund cannot be demanded by non- 
employes of the participating newspapers. 


That ruling was allowed to stand by the 
Supreme Court. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court ordered Liz Roman Gallese, a Wall 
Street Journal reporter, to reveal her 
sources of information in an action for 
libel on the ground it was relevant. 

Lucy Ware Morgan, St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times reporter, faced a jail sen- 
tence (five months) for contempt of court 
after she refused to reveal the source of 
her stories about a sealed grand jury 
presentment. In appeals court she said 
the prosecutor himself was one of her 
sources, 

The celebrated case of William T. Farr, 
Los Angeles reporter who served a term 
in jail rather than disclose his source of a 
story during the Manson murder trial, 
took an unusual turn. He had said that 
his source was one of several attorneys, 
but he would not name the one. Now those 
lawyers sued Farr to tell, lest all be sub- 
ject to contempt citations for violating the 
trial judge’s orders against publicity. 

The Pittsburgh Press won an important 
business decision against collection of a 
city tax on advertising gross receipts. The 
court agreed that space in the paper was 
not a manufactured product. 


As editors worried about policy on 
reporting obscene or profane expressions, 
either in direct quotes or simple narra- 
tive, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a 6-3 ruling that the 
contents of an underground paper at the 
University of Missouri could not be cen- 
sored. “State colleges,” the court declared, 
“are not enclaves immune from the sweep 
of the First Amendment.” 


LIBEL 


“Public figures” won libel judgments 
against newspapers in two cases where 
juries found evidence of malice or reck- 
less disregard of the truth, the criteria 
mentioned in the Supreme Court land- 
mark rulings. 

Justice James Sprouse, who ran for 
Governor of West Virginia, was awarded 
$250,000 actual damages and $500,000 
punitive damages in judgments against 
the Charleston Mail and Gazette for sto- 
ries of land deals that affected his cam- 
paign. An appeal has been filed. 

Morkap Publishing Co., publtsher of the 
Montgomery County Sentinel in Mary- 
land, and several individuals (a former 
editor and two former reporters) were 
assessed $356,000 in a verdict in favor of 
Dr. Fred L. Dunn Jr. The judge instruct- 
ed the jury that the burden of proof was 
on the plaintiff to show “with convincing 
clarity” that an article rating high school 
principals as “unsuited” for their jobs 
was false and the defendant knew it was 
false or acted with reckless indifference to 
the falsity. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer was suc- 
cessful in an appeal from a $1 million 
judgment. The stories might have been 
better written, the appellate court said, 
but there was no proof of reckless disre- 
gard of the truth on the part of the 
newspaper in publishing them. Also, the 
court disallowed a claim of invasion of 
privacy because there is no such specific 
guarantee in the U. S Constitution. 
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CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP 

All but a very few of the 55 daily 
newspapers whose ownership changed 
hands became members of groups already 
owning three or more newspapers. Most 
active with acquisitions were Knight, 
Gannett, Thomson and Donrey organiza- 
tions. Others adding to their holdings 
were Carmage Walls, Richard Hammell, 
the Detroit News, the Ogden family, and 
Ralph Ingersoll. The highest price report- 
ed for a single transaction was $70 mil- 
lion for the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram morning-evening-Sunday papers 
and affiliated weeklies and broadcast sta- 
tions. The purchaser was Capital Cities 
Broadcasting Co. 

A score of publishers of dailies pur- 
chased one or more weekly or semi-weekly 
newspapers and shoppers, both in their 
trading areas and beyond. 

Booth Newspapers, a Michigan-based 
group, purchased Parade magazine from 
the John Hay Whitney interests and while 
Lord Thomson’s U.S. organization picked 
up five more dailies here, Rupert Mur- 
doch, the Australian press lord with suc- 
cessful ventures in England, paid $18 mil- 
lion for the Harte-Hanks flagship papers 
in San Antonio, Texas. Murdoch and the 
Gannett Company became colleagues in a 
Holland-based company intent on buying 
into European communications firms. 

In the face of unfavorable court deci- 
sions, S.I. Newhouse withdrew from a 
18-year-old contest to obtain control of the 
Denver Post. He sold an 18% interest to 
the company for $4.7 million. 

The Gannett Co. did an about face by 
selling the “financially troubled” Hart- 
ford Times to the New Haven Register 
and Journal Courier for $7 million. The 
sale was preceded by a legal fight between 
Lionel S. Jackson and his brother Richard 
S. Jackson, who have been feuding over 
control of the New Haven papers. 


EMPLOYE OWNERSHIP 


While joining the family of publicly- 
owned newspaper publishing companies, 
the Boston Globe revealed that about one- 
half of its more than 2,000 employes are 
shareholders in Affiliated Publications 
Inec., a new holding company whose prop- 
erties are the morning, evening and Sun- 
day Globe. Operating revenue is around 
$90 million this year and net income ex- 
ceeds $3 million. 

Additional shares purchased from the 
Faye McBeth Foundation increased the 
employes’ interest in the Journal Compa- 
ny of Milwaukee to 90%. 

In its first financial report to the public, 
the Star and Tribune Company of Min- 
neapolis disclosed that 150 employes own 
stock; operating revenues amounted to 
$93 million in 1972 and net earnings were 
$5.6 million. 

Times-Mirror Company, parent of the 
Los Angeles Times, Dallas Times-Herald 
and Newsday (Long Island, N.Y.), said 
its $611 million revenues from all sources 
in 1972 made it the biggest of the 20 
“yublic” companies that publish newspa- 
pers. Net earnings were $42 million. 


The Tribune Company, controlled by the 
McCormick-Patterson trusts of Chicago 
and New York, publicized its annual 
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statement showing gross revenues of $546 
million and a 1972 net income of $19.3 
million. The major elements in this diver- 
sified empire are the Chicago Tribune, 
New York News, Orlando Sentinel Star 
and Ft. Lauderdale News, and affiliated 
newspapers, that boast the largest com- 
bined circulation of U.S. groups. 


JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


As for reservoir of job applicants, pub- 
lishers were assured by journalism educa- 
tors they need not fear. Total enrollment 
in “J” classes was up to 42,000 and 37,000 
were counted as “journalism majors.” 
Only 15 years ago the colleges were turn- 
ing out job prospects at the rate of about 
12,000 annually. 

But the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the Association for 
Education in Journalism expressed con- 
cern as to the quality of the new breed. 
The teachers said there were not enough 
“J” students making the honor roll but 
they were fairly certain there were many 
“first-rate minds” to be directed into jour- 
nalism. 

To advance the cause of education in 
this field, the Frank E. Gannett Newspa- 
per Foundation pledged considerable sums 
of money to several schools, notably the 
University of Florida ($1 million), the 
Medill School at Northwestern University 
($300,000). Another major grant—$2.4 
million to Arizona State University—was 
made by family and friends for the 
Charles A. Stauffer Communications Arts 
Building. 

Excellent, well-paid employment awaited 
the journalism graduates. Significantly, 
in the newspaper field, help wanted ads 
in E&P contained openings more varied 
than “reporter-photographer,” “feature 
writer,” “copy editor,” and such. In the 
present scheme of multiple operations, 
students could look ahead to filling such 
posts as: “editor for group of community 
papers” or “seasoned M.E. to run news 
departments of small daily and its associ- 
ated weeklies” or “reporters with two or 
more years of experience for growing 
group of small and medium-size dailies.” 


FREEBIES 


A renewed outbreak of newsroom ethics 
put a firm ban on passes to sports events 
for many staffers of newspapers and wire 
services. Even “working press” tickets 
were spurned and, in a gesture of ac- 
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claim, Madison Square Garden announced 
that 500 seats previously reserved for 
guests from the news media would be 
released at the box office. 

In ethics confabs, editors railed against 
“freebies” of all sorts. But some advised 
moderation in setting policy. A strict re- 
turn-the-gift rule could, some suggested, 
result in disturbing friendly relations 
with advertisers and news sources. The 
consensus seemed to be, as always, that a 
bottle or any gratuity worth less than $25 
will not “buy” a reporter or influence 
editorial judgment. 

A Code of Ethics adopted by the Society 
of Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta 
Chi, decreed that journalists must be free 
of obligation to any interest other than 
the public’s right to know the truth. 
“Nothing of value should be accepted,” it 
states, because “gifts, favors, free travel, 
special treatment or privileges can com- 
promise the integrity of journalists and 
their employers.” 

The New York Post transferred its har- 
ness racing handicapper to another job 
because he owned interest in a horse. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Some publishers contributed to the en- 
hancement of their home cities with new 
or remodeled newspaper plants in the 
downtown core areas, while others relo- 
cated their facilities in the suburbs to 
insure more efficient service and identify 
with the life-style beyond the city lim- 
its. 

Monumental structures of unique ar- 
chitectural design were occupied by the 
Copley newspapers in San Diego and in 
Springfield, Ill., Buffalo Evening News, 
Westchester Rockland Newspapers, De- 
troit News, Houston Chronicle, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Star and Citizen, Ottawa Citizen. 
Among others moving into new quarters 
housing ultra-modern equipment were: 
Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star, Miami Beach 
(Fla.) Sun-Reporter, Eugene (Ore.) Reg- 
ister-Guard, Sioux City (la.) Journal, 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript Telegram, 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Star, Boulder 
(Colo.) Daily Camera, York (Pa.) Daily 
Record and Huntington (W. Va.) Adver- 
tiser and Herald-Dispatch. New buildings 
for the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, the 
San Gabriel Valley (Calif.) Tribune, the 
Tulsa World and Tribune and the Talla- 
hassee (Fla.) Democrat were on the 
drawing boards. 


With penetrating accuracy! 


Also in the blueprint stage for 1974 
were the plans of Dow Jones & Co. to 
build its 10th regional printing center in 
Orlando, Fla. for the Wall Street Journal. 
The cost was pegged at $2 million. 


THE COMICS 


Two comic strips that earned a high 
degree of popularity in their long runs as 
newspaper features passed out of exis- 
tence. One was “Terry and the Pirates,” a 
Milton Caniff creation in 1934 that was 
produced by George Wunder in recent 
years. At its peak “Terry” appeared in 
400 newspapers; the list dropped to 100. 
The second victim of the new youth cul- 
ture with its disdain for military heroes 
was ‘Smilin’ Jack,” Zack Mosley’s adven- 
ture story. 

Three new daily strips caught on fast. 
Dik Browne introduced “Hagar the Horri- 
ble” with a theme of nonsense styled to 
the Viking era. Two other contrasted phi- 
losophical approaches to life by a brain, 
Dick Oldden’s “Genius”, and by a bum, 
Jim Berry’s “Benjy.” 

Deaths of their creators, Walt Kelly 
and Murat (Chic) Young, didn’t mean 
the demise of “Pogo” and “Blondie.” As- 
sociate artists and writers carried them 
on. 


NAMES MAKE NEWS 

While NASA (National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration) commands the 
spotlight in the nation’s adventures into 
space, the newspaper industry can rely on 
its own space agency, the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Salesmen’s Association (NASA), 
formerly the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives. 

This name change followed the adoption 
of Newspaper Advertising Bureau as the 
formal handle for the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, ANPA. The new NAB will have to 
ward off an identification problem with 
the radio-tv trade association, National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

To erase its image as a secret fraterni- 
ty on the college campus and express its 
broad interests, Sigma Delta Chi (SDX) 
is now known as the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists—Sigma Delta Chi. For 
a few years it was Sigma Delta Chi—the 
Professional Journalism Society. A sim- 
pler revision was made by the Interna- 
tional Conference of Weekly Newspaper 
Editors—to the International Society of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors. 
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Times-Mirror president is cautious 


New York News head predicts changes 


By Albert V. Casey 


President of Times Mirrior Co. 


With respect to the review of performance by the major 
lines of business (Times Mirror Company)—in 1972 our 
newspapers generated slightly over $280 million in re- 
venues. In 1973 that figure should be approximately $300 
million and pretax income will also be up. 

In total, newspaper margins in 1973 should return to a 
level approaching the good years of 1965, 1966 and 1969. 
The Los Angeles Times, the largest single component of 
this (newspapers) group, had revenues of $176 million 
last year (1972) and this will approximate $190 million 
this year. 

The Times has experienced advertising linage growth 
well above our expectations for this year (1973), especial- 
ly in the second half. 

While national advertising is somewhat soft, local ad- 
vertising has been strong and classified is very healthy. 

We instituted rate increases at the beginning of this 
year of approximately 4.5 percent at the Times and we 
hope to be able to raise rates by a great amount this 
coming year. At this time we do not know when such rate 
increases can be implemented because of uncertainties as 
to when economic controls will end. 

Newsday (Long Island) has also experienced attractive 
gains in 1973. Revenues are up by nearly 13 percent and 
pretax profits are improving at a faster rate. 

Newsday has succeeded in holding the line on costs and 
accordingly it has experienced strong improvement in 
pretax margins. 


Good years in Dallas 


The Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald had a very good year 
in 1972 and it seemed unlikely that it would record an 
increase. However, advertising revenue and pretax profits 
are also running ahead of last year. 

At the Times Herald we had a modest advertising rate 
increase, averaging 3.4 percent at the beginning of this 
year. Some weakness has been experienced in national 
advertising but relatively good strength has been shown 
in local advertising, and excellent strength in classified 
advertising. 

The Orange Coast Daily Pilot (Newport Beach, Calif.) 
continues its rapid growth with revenue and pretax 
profits up from prior years. 

While the newspaper picture for 1973 has been excel- 
lent, it is our newsprint and forest products group which 
has provided the largest share of the momentum for the 
revenue and pretax growth which we have shown thus far 
in 1973 over 1972. Much of this growth is due to improved 
demand and prices for lumber and plywood products. 

Since there has been no price increase in newsprint 
since March of this year ($168 per ton), profits there 
have been somewhat squeezed as the year moved along. 
We are presently implementing an $8 per ton increase 
which should benefit earnings in 1974. 

(A Times Mirror fact book says that basic to the 
business strategy (of Publishers Paper Co.) is the con- 
cept of maximum utilization and conservation of wood 
fiber. To achieve this, the principles of appropriate inte- 
gration, modernization, and internal and external expan- 
sion are applied. This concept has been proved successful 

(Continued on page 14) 
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By W. H. James 
Publisher of N.Y. Daily News 


As we look at newspapers and their future, we must 
consider them in the light of three vital foundations: 1. 
the First Amendment, or the right to report the news. 2. 
economic security or the means to report the news. 3. that 
indefinable quality—that personal one-to-one relationship 
between the reader and his/her newspaper. 

First the newspapers’ right to gather and disseminate 
news and information is of deep interest to every citizen. 
The free and untrammeled dissemination of the truth— 
both good and bad—is as essential to a free society as the 
air we breathe. It is woven into the cloth of our Western 
concept of freedoms. We cannot conceive of being without 
it. We must all ask: Has this freedom been compromised? 
Will it be? Second, the newspapers’ economic security—its 
sales, its efficiency—is of special interest to the business, 
investment and advertising communities—since it is a 
medium on which they rely for the conduct of their 
business life. And you may well ask: are newspapers 
growing? Are they reaching more people? Are they imag- 
inative and creative in their marketing? Are they tuned 
to tomorrow’s needs? Third, and what of this very 
special relationship between the reader and the newspa- 
per? How will this intangible but imperative quality 
survive the changes that are going on today? 

In the past the decades of the 1950s and 1960s have 
seen an unending stream of dramatic and many traumatic 
events throughout the world. And while these great social 
changes have been reported in the newspapers themselves 
some of us may not be fully aware of the accelerating 
changes in the newspapers themselves—changes in news 
coverage, changes in marketing techniques, changes in 
production methods. 

And now for the risky business of forecasting the 
future. But I do have a number of predictions which, for 
me, the signs are fairly clear: 

The journalism profession will continue to be in the 
forefront of the fight for the people’s right to know. It 
will report the news as it happens, not as various seg- 
ments of communities would like it reported. It will 
publish and ‘blow the whistle’ when it thinks the people 
should know. Newspapers will be criticized—and praised. 
But not controlled. 

The decline of the number of newspapers in the big 
cities is virtually at an end. Only New York, of all U.S. 
cities, has general circulation newspapers with as many 
as three owners. Only Chicago has as many as four 
general circulation newspapers. But only two owners. Los 
Angeles has two papers. Boston has two. Washington 
D.C. has two. 

In most cities the so-called flight to the suburbs will 
slow down. The concern for the quality of life in the cities 
will accelerate. Mass transit will be redeveloped, modern- 
ized and refinanced. The fuel shortage, which is not going 
to be short-lived, will accelerate the mass transit develop- 
ment and contribute to the cities’ strength. The availabili- 
ty of labor, ready at hand, will keep job-giving activities 
in the cities. We will see a slow revitalization of urban 
living—with resultant benefits to the big city paper. 

The suburban newspaper will continue to prosper, rid- 
ing on slowed but continuing suburban growth, providing 
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in the paper mills as well as other operations of Publish- 
ers Paper). 

As to the outlook for 1974—most econmic forecasts for 
1974 look for a severe slowing of the economy in the 
fairly near future—but not a recession—(a recession is 
defined as two or more quarters of decline in real gross 
national product). 

Let’s look at the challenges which face Times Mirror in 
1974; 

The newsprint shortage is a problem at present but 
should not be a longer term concern, particularly as the 
price controls are lifted from the domestic newsprint 
products and they achieve price levels at which new plant 
investment becomes attractive. 

We, like so many others, will no doubt continue to 
conserve newsprint rather carefully both in terms of the 
waste in production and in terms of the distribution of 
excess newspapers. 

I'd like to make two additional points on newsprint. 
First, during shortages such as we have been experien- 
cing, the large consumers who have dealt fairly with their 
suppliers in periods of glut will probably be better pro- 
tected than the small independent. Second, those people 
who have a strong anchor to windward in terms of 
internal newsprint capability will no doubt be the newspa- 
per publishers who have the strongest potential for 
growth and profitability in the years to come. 

Let us turn now to our newspapers operations which 
are the other principal users of power throughout the 
company. The Los Angeles Times uses electrical energy 
as its primary source of power. We have been in close 
and frequent contact with the Los Angeles City Depart- 
ment of Water and Power to establish contingency plans 
in the event of power cutbacks, and are making strenuous 
efforts to conserve electricity. 

The fleet of trucks which deliver the Times to the 
dealers at various distribution centers, currently operate 
on propane with the exception of a few which still use 
gasoline. There is plenty of propane available on the West 
Coast and currently the Times is on the priority user list. 

At Newsday, the principal source of power is also 
electrical energy supplied by Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany. LILCO burns fuel oil only; however, they do have 
coal available as a backup and the generators can be 
converted. It should also be remembered that the heaviest 
demand for that power system is during the summer 
months when the air conditioning systems are operating. 


Our newspaper presses, elevators, computers and lights 
are all electrical and we do not anticipate a serious 
problem. The heating for the plant (Newsday) is mostly 
fuel oil and while there may be shortages, the manage- 
ment does not anticipate work interruptions. 

The Dallas Times Herald similarly is a heavy user of 
electricity, dependent for its lighting, air conditioning and 
press power on the Dallas Power & Light Company, which 
is a subsidiary of Texas Utilities. Texas Utilities is 
primarily a user of fuel oil and/or natural gas for its 
power generation; however, it has a substantial backup of 
coal if when the emergency might arise. 


Therefore, Dallas Power & Light is in relatively attrac- 
tive energy position. Only its heating is gas powered and 
it is served by the Lone Star Gas Company, another 
public utility in good shape. Most of our other operating 
companies are principally editorial and people businesses 
which consume relatively modest amounts of energy. 

All things considered, the direct impact on Times Mir- 
ror operations from the energy shortage, does not look as 
though it is serious at this time. What we do not know is 
the secondary impact which such shortages might cause in 
the economy in general, and what impact it might have on 
newspaper advertising. 

In addition to the operating performances of the exis- 
ting units, we look for additional growth from acquisitions 
and internal development. I should like very much to have 
you be aware that we are actively searching for newspa- 
pers, television properties, forest products related activi- 
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the unique intimate local coverage. 

The big city newspaper—when related to the suburban 
press—will be a competitive, and sometimes complemen- 
tary, product to provide the news and advertising neces- 
sary to bridge the city and suburban communities. The 
bigger paper will develop innovative methods to compete 
in suburbia. 

Newspapers will continue as the leading advertising 
media in advertising expenditures. Retail advertising will 
continue to be the major foundation of our volume, but 
television will take a direct aim at this and we will have 
tougher competition from television. We will build and 
develop that present close relationship between the local 
newspaper and the local merchant. 

Newspapers will provide renewed competition for tele- 
vision in the struggle for the national advertising dollar. 
The locally-edited Sunday magazine will make an impor- 
tant contribution. Gains here will be definite but slow. 

Classified advertising will see particularly strong 
growth; only newspapers can truly provide this very 
personal service. 5 

More sophisticated sales tools will be developed. Market 
research will be conducted in greater depth and will be 
improved. Circulation gains will be sought, not for num- 
bers alone, but where they will have the most meaningful 
advertising results. ‘Target marketing’ in both circulation 
and advertising will be the hallmark of this effort. 

As the new printing technology comes into its rightful 
place in the news industry, we will see an acceleration in 
plant modernization, and an increase in capital spending. 

The technology can be expected to move most strongly 
into the typesetting and page makeup operations. Sim- 
plified keyboarding of information; high speed computer 
processing of this information to provide images on video 
display terminals; and final newspaper page makeup on 
viewing screens will be in use in many newspaper shops 
by the end of the 1970s. These are a few isolated places 
where they can now be seen. 

Photographic plate systems, already in limited use, will 
be similarly employed. 

Higher speed, more efficient presses, will be available. 
The use of offset printing will spread—moving up the 
scale to the larger circulation papers. 

Plateless printing (for which the technology is in its 
infancy) may be here in the late 1980s. 

A major problem will lie in distribution. The printed 
product will still be trucked to retail outlets or to home 
delivery distribution centers—and costs in equipment, fuel 
and labor will continue to rise and, on an urban environ- 
ment, rise rapidly. 

Some of the larger city newspapers will adopt more 
suburban satellite printing operations to reduce delivery 
time and costs and to have closer identity with the local 
community. 

We will see the now-growing newspaper groups expand 
and we anticipate new ones to be formed. While maintain- 
ing local editorial autonomy, these groups will seek to 
provide high-quality management guidance and techniques 
through more sophisticated corporate organizations, im- 
proving performance and profit. 

Many of the newspaper groups, based on a big city 
newspaper, will wish to acquire more smaller-city news- 
papers where profits as a percentage of sales, and growth 
potential are higher. They will further diversify into 
specialty magazines, other publishing ventures, and into 
forest products to insure their paper and fiber supply. 

The single family ownership, the personal newspaper 
proprietorships will decline, as high sales prices, personal 
estate problems and other factors make it desirable to 
sell. 

Despite the promising entrance of new technology into 
our business, the sharply rising costs of labor and materi- 
al costs of the newspaper will dictate new severe ap- 
praisals of newspaper economics. 

Labor settlements in recent years have been very high, 
and that burden in this labor-intensive industry has been 
very heavy. Now we are faced with unprecedented in- 
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CHECK OUR TRACK RECORD... 


We publish good hometown newspapers 
for good people in good communities 
in good states. Hopefully, some day, we 


can serve you and your community, too. 


& 
THE WORRELL GROUP 3“@ 3,@ 
i 


ALABAMA NEW MEXICO 
Florence: Florence Times—Tri-Cities Daily Las Cruces: Las Cruces Sun-News 
CALIFORNIA NORTH CAROLINA 
Pittsburg: Pittsburg Post-Dispatch Lenior: Lenior News-Topic 
COLORADO TENNESSEE 
Sterling: Sterling Journal-Advocate Blountville: Sullivan County News* 
Elizabethton: Elizabethton Star 
FLORIDA Dyersburg: State Gazette 
Winter Park: Sun Herald* Dyersburg Mirror* 
New Tazewell: Claiborne Progress* 
INDIANA 
Greensburg: Greensburg Daily News VIRGINIA 
Bristol: Bristol Herald Courier 
KENTUCKY 


Harlan: Harlan Daily Enterprise 
Madisonville: Messenger 

Middlesboro: Middlesboro Daily News 
Hazard: Hazard Herald* 


LOUISIANA 
Opelousas: Daily World 


MISSISSIPPI 


Booneville: Banner Independent* 
Corinth: Daily Corinthian 


*weekly or semi-weekly publications 


WORRELL 


CORPORATE OFFICES: 
320 Morrison Blvd. 
Bristol, Va. 24201 
703-669-2181 
T. Eugene Worrell—Herman Giles 


Bristol Virginia- Tennessean 
Blacksburg: Blacksburg Sun* 
Charlottesville: Daily Progress 
Dumfries: Potomac News* 
Pulaski: Southwest Times 
Radford: News Journal 
Suffolk: Suffolk News-Herald 
Marion: Smyth County News* 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Princeton: Princeton Times* 


NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


CORPORATE OFFICES: 
415 E. Market Street 
Charlottesville, Va. 22902 
804-296-2195 
Thos. E. Worrell, Jr. 


may be 


Shield laws 


passed by 6 
states in “73 


During 1973 six states enacted legisla- 
tion to shield newsmen from compulsory 
disclosure of their sources of news or 
unpublished materials. This brings to a 
total twenty-five states which afford some 
measure of privilege to newsmen in their 
efforts to gather and disseminate informa- 
tion. 

Prior to this year nineteen states al- 
ready had various forms of evidentiary 
immunity statutes in their codes. Mary- 
land was the first state to enact such 
legislation in 1896. There was a lapse 


until the thirties when New Jersey 
(1933), Alabama (1935), California 
(1935), Arkansas (19386), Kentucky 
(1986), Arizona (1937), and Pennsylva- 


nia (1937) enacted their shield codes. 
These were followed shortly in the forties 
by Indiana (1941), Montana (1943), and 
Michigan (1949). Ohio followed suit in 
the fifties (1953). 

There was a gap of over ten years until 
enactment of shield legislation in the six- 
ties and early seventies. Louisiana (1964) 
was the first of the next series of states to 
enact protection laws, followed by Alaska 
(1967), New Mexico (1967), Nevada 
(1967), New York (1970), Illinois (1971), 
and Rhode Island (1971). 

1973 has been the most active year in 
shield law enactment, with six states 
passing and four states amending their 
existing codes. States enacting legislation 
this year included Delaware, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
Tennessee. This brings to fifty percent of 
the states which now recognize the need 
for statutory protection for this aspect of 
the newsgathering process. 

States which revised their codes during 
1973 included California, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and New Mexico. These revisions 
strengthened the previous enactments, 
and show a responsiveness on the part of 
the legislative process to the traditional 
rulings against newsmen by the judicial 
branch. 

These state codes reflect various ap- 
proaches to the competing interests of the 
society, and thus vary in their provisions 
of who is protected, the news media in- 
cluded, the degree of protection afforded 
(absolute or qualified), where the shield 
asserted, and whether the 
newsman can shield only his source of 
information or also his unpublished in- 
formation. 

After a flurry of activity in numerous 
states, only six states were successful in 
establishing such public policy by legisla- 
tive enactments. Prior to this year there 
were sixteen reported cases wherein a 
newsman relied upon a state privilege 
code to protect his source of information. 
There were only four cases wherein the 
basic issue was resolved in favor of the 
newsman, one of which was negated by a 
subsequent ruling by the court. As a con- 
sequence, in only three cases were 
newsmen successfully able to defend 
against compulsory disclosure in reliance 
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upon a state statute. The deterrent value 
of a shield code upon an aggressive prose- 
cutor, however, has not been  ascer- 
tained. 

During the early months of 1973 both 
houses of the United States Congress 
were actively considering legislation to 
provide a remedy of relief to the compul- 
sory disclosure issue. Representative Kas- 
tenmeier, chairman of a House Judiciary 
Subcommittee, held hearings on the forty- 
two bills filed in the House of Representa- 
tives. Senator Ervin, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, held hearings on the nine 
bills and one joint resolution submitted in 
the Senate. None of these bills reached 
the point of open discussion or vote by 
either chamber of Congress. 

President Richard Nixon, first ex- 
pressed opposition to such public policy, 
but the APME meeting in Disney World, 
Fla. suggested that he would consider the 
nature of the specific bill before deciding 
upon whether to sign or veto the mea- 
sure. 


PRSA elects chairman 


Dr. Carl Hawver, executive vicepres- 
ident of the National Consumer Finance 
Association, Washington, D.C., was elect- 
ed 1974 national chairman of the 7,- 
000-member Public [Relations Society of 
America by the Society’s Assembly of Del- 
egates. The assembly also elected as 
vicechairman James F. Fox, chairman of 
the board, James F. Fox, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. Alan L. Berckmann, manager, com- 
munity affairs, IBM Corp., Armonk, N.Y., 
was re-elected treasurer for the second 
consecutive year; and Jay Rockey, presi- 
dent, Jay Rockey Public Relations, Seattle, 
was clected secretary. 


Deal is completed 


News America Publishing Co., a sub- 
sidiary of News Ltd. of Australia, on 
December 26 completed its previously an- 
nounced plan to acquire the newspaper 
assets of Express Publishing Co. for $18 
million. Included in the purchase were the 
San Antonio Express and News. Harte 
Hanks Newspapers Inc., owners of Ex- 
press Publishing Co., said it would realize 
about $15.5 million in cash from the sale 
after payment of inccme taxes. The 
amount includes about $1.7 million in 
working capital to be paid to Harte- 
Hanks. News Ltd. of Australia is con- 
trolled by K. Rupert Murdoch. 


Ads urge an end 
to price controls 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, continuing its battle to end price 
and wage controls, is making available to 
companies four newspaper ads. 

“The NAM believes the only way to get 
fast action is to rally public support for 
the position that controls should be ended 
immediately,” a spokesman said. 

The “end price and wage control” ads 
were prepared in full page size. 


Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

12/18 12/26 
Affiliated Publications (AMEX) ......... Ti, Vy 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) ........ 1334 131, 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) ..............-- 1314, 13|,, 
Capital Cities Bdestg. (NYSE) ........... 3I', 31, 
Come Corpse (OIC) er eeere see seid. ere RUA EVA) 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) .... + ~ 5Ve Sif 
Dow Jones (OTC) ....... 19'/ 2", 
Downe Comm. (OTC) | Il, 
Gannett (NYSE) .... 33 30% 
Gray Comm. (OTC) M2 10" 
Harte Hanks (NYSE) .. "4 
Hetfersonsplotin (IN Yoe)imcmi neutered 353, 355% 
Knig hte (NYSE) et Ree teiecmcrcnat. nearest 2574 21 
Lee Enterprise (AMEX) LRN Tahu te ene 10/4, 10! 
Media Gene-al (AMEX) ..............50. 2") 20 
Multimedia (OlC) sin aa, cere anes 1134 10/4, 
New York Times (AMEX) ...............- 10!/2 1034 
Panax*,(OTC) gv ist cena mwane stent 2" 2"/r 
Post Corp. (WISC.) (OIC) Sart cee. 9 
Quebecorm(/AMEX) ip insecactys sence oie 11%, 11Ye 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) .......... . 10% 12'/g 
Southam Press (CE) ....... a 2°26 26\/2 
Speidelln(O1G)inenn aaron We 9%, 
Thomson Newsoavers (CE) 12 12 
Time nes (NYSE) 22 sees 28\/, 30! 
Times Mirror (NYSE) a: 16%, 16%, 
Toronto. Stara(CE)eieniose deems otras 19 19 
Washington Post (AMEX) .............-- 17'/p 18 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitipte (CE) tinue canis cir tutenemeny teen ale IY, 123% 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) .........-. 5 % 
Alden Electronics (OTC) ................. ¥Y, 3%, 
Altair: (OlC) a soto caterortencaen cee hema 33/, 334 
Angio-Canadian «(CE)naassarescnienscnee 147, 15'/ 
Ball Conn (OTC) Miwa neon nene nae 1034 10%, 
BiG iFopestai(CE): argasncs heehee aae 9 18!/, 
Berkey Photo (NYSE) ... 8!/, 8l/, 
Boise Cascade (NYSE) .. 1434 1334 


Compugraphic (AMEX) . 


Compuscan (OTC) ..... Nh 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) 35\/, 35 
GuttersHammer, (NYSE): maccn css eeen 27 28\/, 
Dayco (NYSE)iemnr, cimerveien cnet ecce cee 1234 13l/, 
Digital Poets CNY SE) topes fae 90!/, 9/5 
Domtar “(AMIEX)! Gauneoucee ur cone cee 22 2234 
Dow Chem? “ne INvsé) Pyaar at eves icine 545, 57 
Dymo: (NYSE) fiaainmnuias centimnatene memes 14!/, 133% 
EGRM i (OTO) dacs. ee geataerncrec ee noes "4 63%, 
Eastman) Kodak (INYSE\y es e.teeae. 1091, 112 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) ............... N/a 75, 
Elticaat (iNYSE) Scere tees ney na Oren 2 crn viet os 255% 28!/, 
General Electric (NYSE) ................. 6l'/, 597, 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) .. 377, 38 
Grace, W. R. (NYSE) .... 24, = -24I, 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) .. 22 23 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) 46!/, 437% 
Harris Intertvoe (NYSE) .. 3014, 28% 
Inmont NYSE) seek av oarasetes deme cmatt sien 5I/), 
International Paner (NYSE) ............. 49 50% 
tek CorpS (NYSE) Concrete hate cenees 12/4 137% 
Ktmbetlye Clank u(INYSE) = acest eats onee 343/, 32 
Fogm Etronics (ONG) Peer eae eee 5% 41h, 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) ................ 3314, 31h 
Milgo Elect-onics (AMEX) .............5- 15!/ 147% 
M'llmaster Onyx (AMEX) .............0.. VA 5% 
Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) ......... 78\/2 7354 


Photon (OTC) . — — 


Richardson (NYSE) ..... 84 
Rockwell Intl. (NYSE) 2554 
Singer (NYSE) ;....... 36%, 
Southland Paper (OTC) 18 

Southwest Forest Ind. 7"/g 
Sun Chemical (NYSE 14'/, 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) ............... 11%, 1214 
White Consolidated (NYSE) ............. We 9% 
Wood Industries (AMEX) .............-.- 7 bl), 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Batten, Barton Durstine, Osborn (OTC) 11% 12! 
4 


Dorméus (OTC) 
Bernbach (OTC) 


Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) .......... 83), OY, 
Epo laiConempaldi nc NIYSE\aene ane 8% 894 
Grey Advertising (OIG) ae eee WA 


Interpublic Group (NYSE) 

Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) ....... b/ 6/2 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC) 

LA Co. (OTC) 


W. Thompson (NYSE) . "/, 
rie Léckew((OIC)\ 2 sew 4p 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) .. Th 


Salazar widow paid 


Los Angeles County has agreed to pay 
$700,000 to the widow of Los Angeles 
Times newsman Ruben Salazar. Salazar 
was shot and killed by a deputy sheriff in 
a Los Angeles bar in 1970. 

The deputy fired a tear gas shell into 
the bar during disorders in a Mexican- 
American community. The shell struck 
Salazar in the head, killing him. 
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On keeping newspapers 
top-of-mind 
with advertisers. 


Here’s what Eugene S. Pulliam has to say—he’s assistant publisher 
of The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News — about 

seven ad research projects financed for newspapers over the years 
by the Newsprint Information Committee: 


There is no question in my mind, and there has not been for some 
years, that the research studies sponsored by your organization have 
been one of the most useful and progressive developments in the 
sale of newspaper advertising. 


Your most recent study certainly promises to be one of the best. 
Tom Crowe, our advertising director and president of INAE, tells me 
he saw the presentation to Chicago area agencies and advertisers 
and again it played ‘a dramatic role in keeping newspapers top of 
mind’ among agencies and advertisers. There could have been no 
presentation without the research and, speaking personally, | am 
most grateful to the Newsprint Information 

Committee for making these research 
projects possible” 

Despite our present problems—and 
yours—with newsprint shortages and 
prices, | join Tom in saying thanks and 
expressing the hope your program will 
continue. 


Newsprint Information Committee 
633 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Member companies and 

service representatives in U.S.: 
British Columbia Forest Products, Ltd. 
The Crofton Paper Co., Inc. 
Consolidated-Bathurst Limited 
Consolidated Newsprint, Inc. 

The Great Lakes Paper Company, Ltd. 
Lake Superior Newsprint Co. 

James Maclaren Company, Ltd. 
Maclaren Newsprint Sales, Ltd. 
MacMillan Bloedel Limited 

Powell River-Alberni Sales Corp. 
MacMillan Rothesay Limited 
MacMillan Bloedel Sales Inc. 


Eugene S. Pulliam 


Advertising scene 


By Daniel L. Lionel 


~MS&C BUILDS NATIONAL LINAGE VIA NETWORKS 


January marks the fifth year since the 
shingle went up proclaiming the birth of 
Mathews, Shannon & Cullen, Inc., newspa- 
per representatives. While the company is 
relatively young, its antecedents, Julius 
Mathews, Special Representatives, John 
W. Cullen and Shannon Associates, reach 
back to the beginning of the century. Part 
and parcel of the new organization is a 
basic sales concept for the many small 
newspapers represented—the setting up 
of newspaper networks within recognized 
marketing areas. It’s a concept that 
works! 

“When could you hope to see a full page 
Pan American World Airways ad in a 
6000 circulation newspaper” asks Bill 
Shannon, senior vicepresident, “unless the 
agency could make a basic market buy 
of a number of newspapers to accumulate 
sufficient circulation for adequate impact 
on a one order, one bill arrangement?” Of 
the 254 dailies on the Matthew, Shannon 
& Cullen roster more than half have been 
organized into 35 geographical networks 
designed to provide national advertisers 
with sufficiently large unit of circulation 
in aggregate to have a telling effect in a 
given distribution area. Shannon sees this 
accumulation of circulation, together with 
a combination network rate within a 
clearly defined ADI market, as a service to 
national advertisers and perhaps the best 


NEED INFORMATION? 


Kawasaki’s Motorcycle Factcenter is 
your central source for information on 
motorcycles. Motorcycles and the 
environment. Motorcycles and the 
energy Crisis. Legislation. Safety. His- 
tory. Personalities, trends and any- 
thing else about the world of two 
wheels and a motor. Call us. 


An information service 
of Kawasaki Motors Corp. 


1062 McGaw Ave. Santa Ana, CA 92705 
Factline: (714) 979-5552 


means of obtaining national advertising 
revenue for smaller newspapers. Most 
newspapers on the MS&C list are in the 
20,000 to 30,000 circulation range. Virtual- 
y all are located East of the Mississip- 
pi 
“Organizing the network,” said Shan- 
non, “is just the beginning.” There fol- 
lows regular sales meetings by ad manag- 
ers and publishers quarterbacked by a 
MS&C staff representative who services 
the network from one of 18 company 
offices. Each network sets up its own pro- 
motional budget, which in many cases has 
ed to the publication of colorful, fact- 
filled brochures with media and market 
data needed by media buyers contemplat- 
ing an advertising schedule. 

While the majority of MS&C newspaper 
networks are on the periphery of the mar- 
ket nucleus, they constitute a major factor 
in a given market’s buying potential. To 
present the whole marketing picture to 
the potential advertiser MS&C frequently 
includes key newspapers which it does not 
represent in a proposed schedule. 


For example, the brochure published by 
the Rockford, Ill. Network Newspapers 
covering the Rockford ADI, shows that its 
Network newspapers, when added to the 
Rockford newspapers, build market cover- 
age up from 52% of the households to 
73%, far above magazine coverage in the 
area and likewise well above the frag- 
mented TV coverage available. To a mar- 
keter with a new product announcement 
or one promoting standard lines where the 
suburban impact is highly significant, add- 
ing the network to the nucleus newspa- 
per buy is an essential in the marketing 
mix. ‘Network newspapers,” says Shan- 
non, “boast intense local readership and 
provide maximum merchandising support 


management consultants 
specializing in 
executive search 


We welcome an opportunity to discuss i in detail our 
services, our methods, and our staff with respect to 
a specific situation in your General Management a 
Business, Advertising, Mechanical, Circulation, 

and Editorial areas. Call Carl Young at 312-693-6171. 


Ron Curtis & Company 


O'HARE PLAZA, 5725 EAST RIVER ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60631 _ 


in an area where they know their way 
around.” 
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With their 18 offices concentrated East — 


of the Mississippi MS&C sales reps are 


able to contact local and regional buying 


influences—brokers, distributors 
pers. This is 
smaller newspapers which have no nation- 
al staff salesmen. By the same token they 
pass along grass roots product and sales 
information to the home office team. Co- 
ordination of this kind can frequently re- 
sult in stepped up local schedules to meet 
competitive challenges. 

Because most of today’s media buyers 
have grown up in an electronically ori- 
ented environment, Shannon would like to 
see more newspaper publishers and ad 
managers sit down with regional advertis- 
ing and marketing people and go over 
their newspaper, page by page, to make 
them aware of precisely how the newspa- 
per serves its market. He thinks it is good 
business to bring such people into the 
newspaper plant and show them mechani- 
cal improvements, have them meet edi- 
tors, etc. In addition, he says, the newspa- 
per should be constantly surveying its 
market and its own audience to bring 
fresh data to bear in its sales efforts. 


Court upholds 
ad judgement 


The conviction of a Washington, D.C. 
man charged with false advertising has 
been upheld by the D.C. Court of Appeals, 
December 5. The case was the first adver- 
tising case prosecuted in 30 years in 
Washington. 

The action upheld conviction of Joseph 


important for the many — 


and © 
wholesalers, on behalf of client newspa- | 


f 
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Green, former Washington businessman — 


charged with the false advertising of a 
sewing machine. He was convicted on 60 
counts of false advertising, one count for 


each day the ad appeared in the Washing- | 


ton Post. 
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“We needed a press that runs on 
newspaper schedules and turns out 


magazine qualitycolor 
We found it in the Goss Metro: 


—Joel Leuchter 
General Manager 
Vineland (N.J.) Times-Journal* - 


“We print Women’s Wear Daily five days a 
week, along with the new ‘W’ publication. 
Plus circulars. It’s a lot of color, too, but 
our Metro prints it on both sides of one web,” 
says General Manager, Joel Leuchter. 

“The press is well-engineered and Goss 
has a fine service organization, too.” 


*A division of Times Graphics, Inc., 

a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Evening News Association, publishers 
of The Detroit News. 


: 
lot of pride in what the Metro turns out. ‘“‘We do 


Plant Superintendent Paul Rodriguez takes a 
spot color, two-color and four-color work,” | 
he states. ‘‘With the Metro's great new controls, 
we can maintain production speed and color 
quality. If you maintain this press, it gives you — 
color that doesn’t take a back seat to 
anyone else’s.” 


This advertisement was printed 
on the Goss Metro press at 

- the Vineland Times-Journal, 
Vineland, New Jersey, U.S.A. For 
complete information on the 
Metro press, call or write: 

Goss Division, MGD Graphic 
Systems Division, 5601 West 
31st Street, Chicago, Ill. 60650. 


“The rise in our color business has been 
tremendous since we switched to offset,” 
reports Richard J. Lynch, Vice-President, 
Operations, Fairchild Publications. “Since 
then, our advertisers have been tougher 
about color quality and the Times-Journal 
gives it to us with their Goss Metro. 
Far beyond anything we ever expected.” 


MGD Graphic Systems Division 
Rockwell International 
Where science gets down to business. 
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Deaths 


JAMES ROBERT RANSOM, 58, veteran 
newsman formerly with the Detroit Free 
Press; November 13. 

* * * 

RoserT M. Cour, 52, reporter and editor 
for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer; No- 
vember 17. 

BERNARD SCHRINER, 64, long-time com- 
posing room foreman, Kankakee (Ill.) 
Daily Journal; November 15. 

JOHN L. HUFFMAN, 638, commercial art- 
ist for the Indianapolis (Ind.) News and 
The Star; November 16. 

CHARLES D. Woop, 59, executive finan- 
cial editor of the Los Angeles Times; No- 
vember 12. 

RALPH W. MITCHELL, 87, retired man- 
ager of the Kelly-Smith Co., San Fran- 
cisco, also formerly with Peninsula News- 
papers Inc.; recently. 

MARION B. CAMPFIELD, 63, women’s edi- 
tor, Chicago Daily Defender; November 
5. 

ETHEL PRITCHARD, 77, publisher of the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Register-Mail; October 
25. 


CHARLES N. WHALEN, 60, retired chief 
of the Associated Press, Springfield, IIl. 
capital bureau; October 25. 

Co ee 3 

HUBERT MEWHINNEY, 68, former col- 
umnist of the Houston (Tex.) Post; re- 
cently. 

DALE STAFFORD, 65, long-time publisher 
of the Greenville (Mich.) Daily News and 
former managing editor of the Detroit 
Free Press; November 5. 

WILLIAM HENRY Housk, 72, automobile 
advertising salesman for the Cowrier-Jour- 
nal and the Louisville (Ky.) Times 45 
years. He retired in 1966; November 9. 


SIDNEY F. SMITH, 83, business manager 
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since 1929 of The Daily Hampshire Ga- 
zette, Northampton, Mass.; November 10. 
* * * 

BRIAN F. KING, 59, retired editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Sunday Republican’s 
Roto section and a long-time columnist; 
November 19. 

NAGEL HASKIN, 66, retired questions 
and answers columnist for Washington 
Evening Star; November 19. 

* * * 

MarRTHA DEANE, 65, former reporter 
for Newspaper [Enterprise Association, 
Seripps-Howard feature syndicate, who 
has conducted a weekly news and inter- 
view show on radio station WOR in New 
York since 1941; December 9. 

* * * 

SIDNEY L. CULLEN, 66, publisher of the 
tri-weekly Rockland (Me.) Courier-Ga- 
vette; December 9. 

(| 

FRANK E. BARRETT JR., 
porter, Lowell (Mass.) 
Pa 


29, sports re- 
Sun; November 


Harry E. SLADE, 83, publisher of the 
Manchester (Mass.) Cricket, a weekly 
newspaper; November 27. 

EvAN Hayes REDMON, 42, a former as- 
sistant press secretary to President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson; Cambridge, Mass., No- 
vember 27. 

co * 

PAUL W. FISHER, 64, reporter for the 
Kansas City Times from 1931 to 1942 and 
retired public relations executive in the 
aviation industry—November 23. 

* a 

JOHN W. GRAHAM, 76, former adver- 
tising director of the Lorain (Ohio) Jouwr- 
nal and general manager of the Mansfield 
(Ohio) News-Journal from 1933 to 1946 
—November 15. 


ToM COMPERE, 66, retired head of his 


As the partridge said 
from the pear tree: 


For more about selling in ''Test-Town, Pa.’ 
1973 


own public relations firm and day city 
editor of the N.Y. Herald Tribune in the 
1930’s and 1940’s—December 17. 

HENRY D. BRADLEY, 80, newspaperman 
for 65 years and former publisher of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press and Gazette 
—December 14. 

RusseLL L. McGratu, 80, managing 
editor of the Seattle Times for 19 of his 
41 years with the paper—November 28. 

JOSEPH E. HELFERT, 79, editor of the 
Beaver Dam (Wis.) Daily Citizen from 
1926 to 1970—November 28. 

* * * 

Puitip T. RIcH, 76, retired publisher 
of the Midland (Mich.) Daily News— 
December 4. 

HAROLD E. JAMISON, 77, author of the 
“Jaunts with Jamie” column in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel—December 3. 

ees SE 

KENNETH GREENE, 64, publisher of the 
Iowa City Press Citizen—December 9. 

G. D. CRAIN JR., 88, chairman of Crain 
Communications, Inc., Chicago, publisher 
of Advertising Age and several other 
magazines in business and_ industrial 
markets—December 15. 

DENNIS FRANK O’NEIL, 61, political re- 
porter-columnist for the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader for more than 25 
years—December 10. 

* * o 

Roy G. MARKUSEN, 80, teletype engi- 
neer for U.P.I. during 30 of his 52 years 
with the company—December 7. 

J. HAROLD BRISLIN, 62, reporter for the 
Seranton (Pa.) Tribune and Scrantonian 
who won a Pulitzer Prize in 1959 for his 
four-year campaign against labor vio- 
lence in Scranton; December 20. 


* POND A 


KOLEOW ING, 


In “Test-Town, Pa.” 
Fast action follows any advertising in the Altoona 
Mirror, true love of 98% of Altoona families—4 out 
of 5 in our market—for daily news and shopping 
information. Outside influences just don’t count in the 


it takes just ONE day! 


isolated, compact Altoona metro, so Mirror 


advertisers get top claim on practically all of our 


$5-million-plus weekly retail sales. 


If you want to be a leader, test first, test fast, 


test economically, in “Test-Town, Pa.” with 


ALTOONA PENNSYLVANIA’S ONLY DAILY NEWSPAPER 


” Altoona Mirror 


", call Richard E, Beeler, Ad Manager, 814-944-7171. 
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DAILIES 
PAPER/CIRC. BUYER SELLER 
Alexandria (Va.) Columbia (S.C.) Alexandria Gazette 
Gazette (e-19,594) State-Record Corp. 
Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen Ralph Ingersoll Stockholders 
Advertiser (e-18,230) 
Beardstown (lll.) Delphos Inc. Griffith Pub. Co. 
Illionian-Star (e-2881) 
Bradenton (Fla.) Knight Newspapers Page Corp. 
Herald (e-20,011, S-20,710) 
Brazil (Ind.) Times Nixon Newspapers Cassel & James 
(e-5513) 
Burlington (Kan.) Glen German John Redmond 
Republican (e, except 
Tuesday and Saturday; 2586) 
Canonsburg (Pa.) Notes Scripps League Notes Pub. & Print. Co. 


(e, except Sat.-5140) 


VINCENT J. MANNO 


BROKERS ¢ FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPAPERS ¢ RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS 


Hl along History 
of Cacho (Soe ee fo 
publishers of anal 


naeeltiini Ghd: labae newspapers 
throughout the United Siis 


Associate, GEORGE ROMANO 


“October Hill” Mail Address: P.O. Box 1253 
Riverbank Road Weston, Conn. 06880 
Weston, Conn. Telephone (203) 226-9591 


Se ee ee eee 


59 dailies sold 
in 1973; 46 were 
evening editions 


A total of 52 daily newspapers in the 
U.S. and 2 in Canada were bought and 
sold during 1973. In addition, major news- 
paper groups or dailies also bought 76 
weeklies. Ownership of 53 daily papers 
changed owners in 1972. 

By far the largest sale involved the 
change in ownership of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star Telegram. Agreement in 
principle was announced earlier this year 
that would provide for the sale of the 
paper and three broadcast stations for 
more than $70 million. 

Final sale of the paper has been 
delayed as the result of a suit brought 
before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, concerning disposal of the broad- 
cast station properties. 

In other major transactions, Ridder 
Publications spent $42.5 million to pur- 
chase the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle and 
Beacon from the Eagle and Beacon Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Australian publisher K. Rupert Mur- 
dockh purchased the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express-News from Harte Hanks for $18 
million. Major groups were also active, 
with Scripps League acquiring 5 dailies 
and 1 weekly, Gannett buying 4 dailies 
and 1 weekly, Donrey Media buying 4 
dailies and two weeklies. 

Additionally, Thomson Newspapers 
bought two dailies, and Knight Newspa- 
pers purchased three dailies and one 
weekly. Panax was also active, with the 
purchase of three papers. 

Seven all-day and Sunday papers were 
involved in sales. But of the remaining 
47, 46 of the newspapers were evening/ 
Sunday papers. 

Just two papers, the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Phoenix Times Democrat and the Waynes- 
burg (Pa.) Democrat Messenger were 
morning/Sunday papers. The total circula- 
tion of the dailies was 2,593,898. 


Companion daily covers 
New Jersey shore areas 


The Long Branch (N.J.) Shore Record, 
a morning daily, (circulation 9,700) is 
publishing a companion morning daily, the 
Bayshore Record. 

The companion paper has identical state 
and national news and ads, with pages 1 
and 8 replated with regional coverage of 
the Bayshore area of Monmouth Coun- 
ty. 

The Record Newspapers now have a 
combined circulation of 15,000, according 
to editor and general manager Dudley 
Thomas. 

“We now have in-depth coverage of a 
dozen postal towns in Monmouth County,” 
he said. “There are 53 towns in the coun- 
ty, but we felt it would be better to cover 
just 12 of them well.” 
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Cartersville (Ga.) 
Tribune-News (e, except 
Sat.-5283) 


Clarksville (Tenn.) 
Leaf-Chronicle (e-16,492) 


Coatesville (Pa.) Record 
(e-11,467) 


Columbus (Ga.) Ledger & 
Enquirer (m-33,441, e-32,- 
008, S-59,018) 


Coos Bay-North Bend 
(Ore.) World (e-16,577) 


Dade City (Fla.) 
Pasco East (e-6900) 


Douglas (Ariz.) 
Dispatch (e-3987) 


Flat River (Mo.) 
Journal (e, except Sat.-7952) 


Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram (m/e- 
233,109, S-221,183) 


Buyer 


Carmage Walls 


Multimedia Inc. 


Ralph Ingersoll 


Knight Newspapers 


Scripps League 


Dix Newspapers 


Thomson Newspapers 


Scripps League 


Capital Cities 
Broadcasting 


Seller 
J. Fleetwood 


Leaf Chronicle Co. 


Coatesville Record Inc. 


Page Corp. 


The World of Coos 
Bay Inc. 


Anderson & Webb 


Simpsons’ Pub. Co. 


Missouri Publications 
Inc. 


Carter Publications 
(Price $70M) 


(Continued on page 24) 


Ridder to make added 
payment for Wichita 


Ridder Publications Inc., New York, 
said an additional payment of $1.5 million 
is being made to the selling stockholders 
of the Wichita Eagle & Beacon Publishing 
Co. Inc., pursuant to a February, 1978, 
purchase agreement. 

The additional payment brings the total 
purchase for the Wichita Eagle and 
Beacon papers price to $42 million plus a 
finder’s fee of about $1.2 million. 

° 


J-school gets grant 


The Foellinger Foundation has given 
the Indiana University Foundation a $50,- 
000 grant to get up a learning laboratory 
in the school’s journalism department. 

The lab will be part of a remodeling of 
Ernie Pyle Hall, and will be equipped 
with audio-visual teaching aids such as 
tapes and slides. 

Helene Foellinger, president of the 
foundation and publisher of the Fort 
Wuyne News-Sentinel, announced the 


grant. 
e 


Poet editor’s book 


F. W. Randy Jaroch, a copywriter for 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., in Omaha, Nebraska 
and poetry editor for the Omaha World- 
Herald, has had his first book of poetry 
published. The book, “The Ripening,” il- 
lustrated with photographs examines the 
cycle of life from birth to death and man’s 
search for love and truth. 


Former Hearst executive 
named president 
of Scaife’s daily 


Alan G. Nicholas, Sr., has been ap- 
pointed president of the Greensburg (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review, it was announced by 
Richard M. Scaife, chairman and _ pub- 
lisher. Nicholas will retain his position 
as editor-in-chief. 

Nicholas, served at one time as publish- 
er of the Sin-Telegraph in Pittsburgh. He 
was also a vicepresident of the Hearst 
Company in New York, and with the 
Hearst organization, served as assistant 
general manager of the Hearst newspa- 
pers in New York; assistant publisher of 
the San Antonio Light in San Antonio, 
Texas and vicepresident of radio station 
WCAE and televison station WTAE -tv in 
Pittsburgh. 

Nicholas has held other executive posi- 
tions with the New Orleans Item, Little 
Rock Democrat, Jackson Mississippi 
Clarion-Ledger and the Horvitz newspa- 
pers of Ohio. At present, he is the owner 
of several newspapers in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

Nicholas’s sons, Alan, Jr. serves as edi- 
tor and publisher of the Nicholas Publica- 
tions, Inc. and Wayne Nicholas is with the 
Charlotte (N.C.) News-Observer. Nich- 
olas’ daughter-in-law, Anne Nicholas, is 
a copy editor for Readers Digest in Pleas- 
antville, New York. 


HAMMELL NEWSPAPERS... 


NOW WE ARE TEN! 


Hammell Newspapers’ policy is simply expressed: Proficient 
operation of quality hometown newspapers, with complete 
local autonomy. We are pleased to announce the most 
recent additions to the Hammell group— 

BOAZ LEADER-DISPATCH, Boaz, Alabama 

DeKALB NEWS, Crossville, Alabama 

MARSHALL MONITOR, Albertville, Alabama 


As a young and fast-growing communication company we are 
interested in expanding in newspapers and broadcasting 
anywhere in the country. 


Consider joining the club 


I AMMELL 


i] 


WEWSPAPERS 


\ P. O. Box 218, Florence, Alabama 35630 


Publishers of: 


ALVA REVIEW-COURIER 
Alva, Oklahoma 

CUSHING DAILY CITIZEN 
Cushing, Oklahoma 
OSKALOOSA DAILY HERALD 
Oskaloosa, lowa 

BOONE NEWS-REPUBLICAN 


Boone, lowa 


NEVADA EVENING JOURNAL 


Nevada, lowa 
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LINTON DAILY CITIZEN 
Linton, Indiana 

WOWL RADIO 

Florence, Alabama 

BOAZ LEADER-DISPATCH 
Boaz, Alabama 

DeKALB NEWS 

Crossville, Alabama 
MARSHALL MONITOR 
Albertville, Alabama 
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Daily newspapers sold during 1973 Guild members ratify. 


$4.2-a-week raise 


£ 


7 


Buyer Seller M 
2 ; ¥ : Members of the Washington Star-News 
eae hae Donrey Media Register Pub. Co. unit of the Washington-Baltimore News- ) 
COIS = ) paper Guild voted overwhelmingly to ac-_ 
cept a two-year contract providing for a 
Greensburg (Ind.) Worrell Newspapers Greensburg News $42 increase in the present $380 top mini- 
News (e-6361) Pub. Co. mum wage for fully experienced em- 
ployes. Substantial fringe benefits are 
Greenfield (Ind.) Home News Enterprises D. Spencer provided. 
Reporter (e-6238) Under the new contract the top mini-— 
mum for reporters, photographers and ad- — 
Hartford (Conn.) New Haven Register Gannett Co. vertising salesmen will increase to $422 | 
Times (e-134,045, S-130,617) ogee baer raise ee $12 per week, 
another $12 weekly raise August 18, 1974 
Henryetta (Okla.) Donrey Media J. Leland Gourley and an $18 weekly raise EOS 197ba 
Darlyikreslante(en except _Fringe benefits include improved pen- — 
S 3516, $-352 i P sion and sick leave plans, an increase from 
at. , $3526) 12 to 14 cents a mile for automobile use 
: and instructions to newsroom department 
Hinton (W.Va.) C. Hylton Hinton Daily News heads that no free-lance personnel be giv- 
News (e, M-F, 3881) en assignments that could be filled by 
staff members. 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun Des Moines Register & | The Sun Pub. Co. Negotiations between the Star-News_ 
(e-24,968, S-29,990) Tribune and the Washington Post for a new con- 
tract with Columbia Typographical Union 
Kinston (N.C.) Free Press Freedom Newspapers H. G. Brayton #601, which represents about 1,100 print-— 
(e-13,007) ers at the two newspapers, have been un- 

d derway for several weeks without agree- 
Kittanning (Pa.) Thomson Newspapers Simpson’s Pub. Co. ment Rabie eee 
Leader (e-12,181) 

e e 
. Reporters join Fla. 
Quebec City (Que.) Jean Pelletier, Claude Catholic Diocese 
L’Action-Quebec (e-19,815) Royer reply law appeal 
(Continued on page 28) The Reporters Committee for Freedom 


of the Press in Washington, D.C. and the 
ANPA have filed an amicus curiae brief 
in U.S. Supreme Court supporting the 
Miami Herald’s appeal of the Florida re-— 
ply law. 

The brief was filed on behalf of the 
committee’s legal defense and research 
fund, who include columnist Art Buch- 
wald, Tom Wicker and Anthony Lewis of 
the New York Times, and Jules Witcover — 
of the Washington Post, among others. 

The reporters claim that Florida’s reply 
law, requiring newspapers to publish re- 
plies of their criticism of political candi- 
dates, violates the First Amendment by — 
compelling newspapers to publish editori- 
al material they do not wish to publish. — 

The brief also states that the law would — 
have an adverse impact on news report- 
ers, and would effectively block out news 
of other elections, state and federal. ; 

“Most of the articles written on politi- 
cal or government subjects during the © 
course of an election campaign would call — 
into being an arguable right of reply,” 
contend the reporters, thereby bringing 
endless waves of charges, counter- — 


LeROY KE LLER charges, and replies. ‘ ) 


bese 


BROKER » CONSULTANT Alabama weekly starts — 
pee ; 5 The Lamar County (Ala.) Leader, pub- — 

Newspapers Television Radio Stations lished and edited by Dwight T. Gentry, — 
: former managing editor of the Tupelo — 

555 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 (Miss.) Daily Journal, has begun publica- — 
TELEPHONE: 212-688-4060 @ 212-759-2349 tion. ‘: 


The publication is printed by offset and — 
uses computerized typesetting equipment. — 
The weekly will be published in the town — 
of Sulligent. ; 
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Free press 
(Continued from page 5) 


press. He did not claim he was. He 
blamed those who gave information to the 
newspapers. He himself used the press for 
his own ends. 

Accusing the Department of Justice of 
a massive and malicious campaign of 
news. leaks, Mr. Agnew’s lawyers issued 
subpoenas to newsmen in a _ pretended 


effort to discover the sources of the : > 

port 4 the slopes of 
I use the word “pretended” because it NO coal, 

soon appeared that the complaints about : mt. rainier 


news leaks were made only to strengthen 
Mr. Agnew’s position in plea bargaining 
with the Justice Department. He had long 
since offered privately to resign. While 
that offer was still in force, Mr. Agnew 
gave a newspaper interview and made a 
public speech in San Francisco declaring 
that he would not resign even if indicted. 
That was another way of using the press 
in his bargaining with the prosecutors. 

When Mr. Agnew declared he would not 
resign and subpoenas were issued to 
newsmen, I thought we were about to see 
another classic confrontation on a consti- 
tutional issue. to the slopes 

It seemed to me that Mr. Agnew’s law- 
yers were trying to extend the fair trial of camelback 
principles of the Sixth Amendment in an- . 
other direction. It was a direction differ- mountain 
ent from that taken by the Watergate 
defendants who contended they could not 
get a fair trial because of the publicity 
that accompanied the Ervin committee. 

Mr. Agnew’s lawyers made a_ novel 
argument—not that their client could not 
get a fair trial, but that he could not even 
get a fair hearing by a grand jury. That 
seemed to me to be stretching the Sixth 
Amendment more than somewhat. 

Federal Judge Walter E. Hoffman ap- 
parently did not think so. He gave the 
Agnew lawyers unprecedented authority 
to conduct their own investigation of 
news leaks. 

He said, “We are rapidly approaching 
the day when the perpetual conflict be- 
tween the news media, operating as they 
do under freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press, and the judicial system, 
charged with protecting the rights of per- 
sons under investigation for criminal acts, We now publish groups of newly relevant community 
must be resolved.” 

I never talk about that conflict without 
thinking back to the day when I appeared 


newspapers in two exciting growth markets. Our people 
strive to tailor our 27 publications to the unique information 
on a panel with Judge Skelly Wright be- needs of their individual communities. Our Nenispaper= 
fore the American Society of Newspaper cover 215,000 homes in Phoenix and another 225,000 in 
Editors. We talked about the Warren Seattle .. .We believe community publications are today’s 
Commission’s strictures against the press, dynamic growth medium. We deliver information that really 
and whether President Kennedy’s assas- counts to people who really count. Come and join us... 
sin, Lee Harvey Oswald, could have been , 

iven a fair trial—if he had lived. 
A Judge Wright said, as I recall, “If you we know where we re growing | 
can’t give a man a fair trial, don’t try 
him.” 

I agree with that. 

I am not persuaded that John Mitchell 
cannot get as fair a trial as Angela Da- 


united media, inc. 


vis. But, assuming that he can’t and is for @ P.O. BOX 11886 PHOENIX ARIZONA 8506! 
that reason acquitted, I still think it is 

more important that we have a free press OUR NEW PHONE NUMBER 

to explore and expose the evils of our 602/ 264-7 676 


society than it is to send a few beaten and 
discredited men to jail. 
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BRONSON HAVARD, current president of 
the Dallas chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
promoted to editorial writer and colum- 
nist for the Dallas Times Herald. A for- 
mer Times Herald business and financial 
writer, Havard will also become a mem- 
ber of the Times Herald Editorial Board. 


* * * 


Gites E. PADEL of Harte-Hanks News- 
papers, Inc., promoted to the office of 
corporate manager in charge of manage- 
ment selection and training. Padel pre- 
viously was vicepresident in charge of 
personnel for the Express Publishing Co. 
and manager of training for Harte- 
Hanks. 


CityDE LAMONTE, of LaMotte News 
Service—elected president of the National 
Press Club. He succeeds Don LARRABEE 
of the Griffin-Larrabee News Bureau. 


Others officers elected BILL GREENWOOD, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, vice presi- 
dent; RICHARD ZIMMERMAN, Wall Street 
Journal, secretary; Bruce A. KOHN, New 
Zealand Press Association, treasurer, and 
HARLEY Murray, Whaley-Eaton News 
Service, financial secretary. 

MIKE PosNrER, Reuters, ROBERT A. F'AR- 
RELL, McGraw-Hill Publications, and 
VivIAN KE. DAHLBERG, Oklahoma City 
Times, were elected to three-year terms 
on the board of governors and HOLMES 
ALEXANDER, syndicated columnist, was 
chosen to fill a one-year unexpired term 
on the board. 


BERTRAM G. (JERRY) BURKE, 65, direc- 
tor of production and distribution, San 
Diego (Cal.) Union-Tribune Publishing 
Co., will retire, effective December 31, 
after 25 years with the newspapers. 


PLINY CASTANIEN, 65, veteran police 
reporter, San Diego (Cal.) Union, will 
retire effective December 31, after more 
than 40 years in newspaper work, includ- 
ing nearly 26 years with the Union. 


news-people 


ee 
CHANDLER 


DoRoTHY BUFFUM CHANDLER, assistant 
to the chairman of the board and director 
emeritus, Times-Mirror Co.—named the 
1974 recipient of the Humanitarian 
Award of Variety Clubs International for 
her achievements in behalf of education, 
fine arts, social welfare, and her work in 
establishing the Children’s Hospital in 
Los Angeles. 


LEWIS 


% x 

Bit LEwis—named personnel manager 
of the Las Vegas Review-Journal, He was 
previously with the Bear Brand Hosiery 
Co., Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

RoBeRT S. GALLAGHER—named execu- 
tive editor of the La Crosse (Wisc.) Tri- 
bune, succeeding KENNETH O. BLAN- 
CHARD, who was appointed publisher of 
the Tribune October 1. Gallagher was 
previously assistant editor of Monsanto’s 
trade magazine. 

New appointments at the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune newspapers: 
Rospert F. Sonti—to automobile accounts 
representative, general advertising de- 
partment. Mrro Merpvep—to mailroom 
operations manager, replacing Oscar H. 
POSSEHL, who is retiring. JEAN BLy—to 
production coordinator. 


For over forty years successfully matching 
sellers with buyers and negotiating sales 
of newspaper publishing properties. 


A NATIONWIDE SERVICE. 


NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 


SALES NEGOTIATORS - BROKERS - APPRAISERS 


3380 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 11670 


AREA CODE 516-764-2414 


George J. Cooper 


Maurice Kk. Henry 


Editorial appointments at the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Journal. JACK HART—to manag- 
ing editor. Dick HERMAN succeeds Hart 
as editorial page editor. GILBERT SAVERY — 
promoted from news editor to assistant 
managing editor. DoN FERGUSON, metro- — 
politan editor, to leave the paper to go — 
into independent consulting work in edu- — 
cational public relations. hd 

J. Hart CLIntoN—elected chairman of 
the board of the California Press Asso- 
ciation. j 


: 


VIVIAN CASTLEBERRY, 


TIGNOR 


women’s 


news 
editor of the Dallas Times Herald—ap- 
pointed to the Times Herald Editorial 
Board. Ms. Castleberry is the first woman 
to hold this position. She has been with 


the paper since 1965. 
* * * 


Howarp R. TIGNoR—named treasurer 
of the St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. He suc- 
ceeds HERMAN O. WILKAT, who retired 
for disability reasons. 

Marc W. ANTHONY, publisher of the 
Scottsbluff (Neb.) Star-Herald—appoint- 
ed to the board of the Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Commerce & Industry. 

* * * 

KARL O’QUINN—named sports editor of 
both the San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
the San Antonio News. DAVID SHUTE— 
named assistant city editor of the Ex- 
press. 

* * * 

ED ORAZEM, sports editor of the Pueblo 
(Col.) Star-Journal and 58 year employe 
of the paper—retired Dec. 1. 

* * * 

TeRRY BOCHATEY—named manager of 

UPI’s Columbus (Ohio) pictures bureau. 
* * * 


W. STANLEY DEHIMER, Rome (N.Y.) 
Sentinel advertising director, and CONSE 
R. De LUTIS, managing editor of the Sen- 
tinel—to retire. The two men have a com- 
bined total of 100 years with the paper. 

* * * 


GEORGE VEON has been named person- 
nel director of Lee Enterprises, Inc. He 
succeeds LARRY SIEGEL who has been ap- — 
pointed general manager of the Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette. Prior to joining Lee, 
Veon was director of employee relations 
at the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

* * * 


Ep ConraD, former Philadelphia Daily 
News sports writer—named assistant edi- 
tor of Globe Communications in Montreal. 
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in the new 


~ 
as 


MILLER ANDERSON 


ELMER MILLER—retiring as editor of 
the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Standard-Star 
after 47 years at the newspaper. WALTER 
ANDERSON, 29, previously county bureau 
edi.or for Westchester-Rockland News- 
papers, will succeed Miller as editor and 
general manager. 

FRANK KREHL, advertising director of 
the Freeport (Ill.) Journal-Standard— 
to retire from that position but to remain 
with the paper as part-time credit man- 
ager. 

CHRISTOPHER G. DARRELL, food and 
fashion writer for more than 80 news- 
papers and magazines—elected a _vice- 
president of Dubonnet Wine Corporation 
and assigned responsibility for promo- 
tion of wines. 

JOAN CROSBY, syndicated ty columnist 
for NEA—signed to play the role of 
Birdie in Paramount Pictures’ “The Day 
of the Locust.” 

Three assignments in the Southern 
Division of UPI—THomas J. Bearty— 
becomes Southern division sales manager 
and regional executive for Georgia and 
Alabama; EvuGENE PoyTHRESS—named 
regional executive for North and South 
Carolina; JAcK YouNG—appointed South 
Carolina newspictures manager and sales 


coordinator. 
= = x 


TED SHIMIZU—appointed UPI news edi- 
tor for Japan, succeeding Date OD. 
MorscuH, recently transferred to Mont- 


real to become UPI news editor for 
Canada. 


OO] 


® 
PURE WOOL 


Wool is warmer 


in winter. 


MERREL D. STAFFORD, composing room 
superintendent at the Harrison, N.Y. 
plant of Westchester-Rockland News- 
papers—appointed assistant to the direc- 
tor of production, RICHARD A. AHLSTROM. 
JOHN S. GARVEY, photo composition fore- 
man—promoted to superintendent of the 
composing room. 

C. J. Lear, editor of the News of the 
World in London, England—named edi- 
torial manager of the company. Succeed- 
ing Lear, who will administer both the 
Sun and News of the World, is PETER 
STEPHENS, associate editor. 

* * s 

ALFRED W. KEARNS—named credit man- 
ager of Toledo Blade-Times, succeeding 
ROBERT GUINSLER, who took a similar 
position in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. HAROLD 
R. WoLre—named director of purchasing 
for the papers, in addition to his job as 
business office manager of the Blade. 


* * = 


NANcCy BALTAD, reporter for the Los 
Angeles Times in Burbank, Cal.—elected 
president of the Los Angeles chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Ms. Baltad is first 
woman chosen for this position. Also 
elected, JESS Martow, KNBC news an- 
chorman-to first vicepresident; Bos 
BLACKMAN, adviser to Cal. State U. stu- 
dent chapter-to second vicepresident. 

GREG HUGHES, police reporter for Val- 
ley News, Van Nuys, Cal.—to St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer-Press. 

RAYMOND DuMONT—named controller 
of the Boston Herald American and Sun- 
day Herald Advertiser. Formerly control- 
ler of the Hartford Times, he replaces 
LEONARD CARTER, who has been appoint- 
ed director of finance. 

Leo J. WoZNIAK, assistant telegraph 
editor, Kansas City (Mo.) Times—named 
telegraph editor; and KENNETH R. CAN- 
FIELD, Times copy chief—named assistant 
telegraph editor. 


18 Years Nation-Wide Personal Service 
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BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27609 


BARNETT D. LASCHEVER, Sunday editor 
—appointed promotion director, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. Laschever will continue 
as travel editor and garden columnist. 
ROBERT E. KRIEGER, of news staff—ap- 
pointed Sunday editor. 


NORMAN KEMPSTER — named White 
House correspondent for the Washington 
Star-News, replacing GARNETT D. Hor- 
NER, who has retired. 


* * * 


JIM BLAND—appointed production man- 
ager of Dow Jones & Company’s Dallas 
printing facility, replacing RAYMOND 
Esy, who has joined the Detroit News. 

RosertT L. Pisor, staff writer with 
Detroit News—named to receive the first 
annual Morgan O’Leary Award for ex- 
cellence in political reporting, sponsored 
by University of Michigan. Prize was 
$400. 


SES ES 


CHARLES H. EVERILL, corporate director 
of marketing for Harte-Hanks, named as- 
sistant publisher of the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Journal-News, a Harte-Hanks newspa- 
per. 

CaRL LARSEN—transferred from the 
Copley Newspapers training program to 
copy editor, San Diego (Cal.) Evening 
Tribune. Nick CANEPA—from Tribune 
Action Line to training program. 

Harry MONTGOMERY, former associate 
publisher of Phoenix (Ariz.) Newspapers, 
Inc., and Associated Press executive, has 
been named chairman of the 13-member 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Con- 
flict of Interest. 

* * * 

ANDREW C. MCKINNEY, marketing sery- 
ices director, Toronto Star—appointed 
sales manager of Star Print Services’ roto 
division. 


RopertT R. LyNncu, Jr., former director 
of the Division of Information Services at 
the University of Florida—named manag- 
ing editor of the Southern Beacon (States- 
boro, Ga.). 
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Daily newspapers sold during 1973 


Buyer 
Lexington (N.C.) New York Times Co. 
Dispatch (e-11,159) 
Lexington (Ky.) Knight Newspapers 
Herald-Leader (m-55,090, 
e-32,518, S-78,968) 
Linton (Ind.) Citizen Hammell Newspapers 
(e, except Sat.-6498) 
Lockport (N.Y.) Park Newspapers 
Union Sun & Journal 
(e-15,692) 
Marietta (O.) Times Gannett Co. Inc. 
(e-14,616) 
Mattoon (Ill.) Journal Howard Publications 


Gazette (e-11,771) 


Medford (Ore.) Mail Tribune Ottaway Newspapers 
(e-24,005, S-25,630) Subsidiary of Dow 
Jones Co. 


Millville (N.J.) Daily (e-6930) Times Graphics, 
Subsidiary of Detroit 
News 


Monongahela (Pa.) Herald Scripps League 
(e, except Sat.-7598) 


(Continued on page 31) 


Remember that little 
daily in Hackensack! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Record, New Jersey's largest evening news- 
paper, serves rich Bergen County and northern 
New Jersey. Last year we reported the acquisi- 
tion of three television stations. We have also 
purchased The Reporter newspapers in Ocean 
County, N,J. Did you know that the U.S. census 
designated Ocean as the fastest growing county 
in the nation? 


We are a community-minded organization in- 
terested in other communify-oriented situations. 
We're still open to suggestions. 


Che Record 


New Jersey's Largest Evening Newspaper 


Seller 
F. Sink 


J. G. Stoll 


Linton Daily Citizen 
Inc. 


Union Sun & Journal 
Inc. 
The Times Co. 


Mattoon Journal Co. 


Medford Printing Co. 


Millville Pub. Co. 


Monongahela Pub. Co. 


BERGEN 
COUNTY 


Published Daily and Sunday in Bergen County, N.J. National Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
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Ancorp fined 
for charges to 


& NYC papers 


Officials of Ancorp National Services 
Inc., a leading newsstand dealer, are de- 
clining comment on a $204,200 fine levied 
against them as penalty for exacting spe- 
cial payments from three New York City 
newspapers. 

Myron Garfinkle, 27, who became chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the firm 
last March, was reported to be on vaca- 
tion and unavailable for comment Decem- 
ber 18-20. Ronald S. Itzler, general coun- 
sel for the company, declined comment. 

Garfinkle succeeded his father, Henry, 
70, in the post earlier in the year when 
the company announced plans to file 
Chapter XI reorganization proceedings 
under the bankruptcy act. ‘ 

The FTC said Judge Dudley B. Bonsal 
had ruled that the company had violated a 
1964 FTC order barring it from charging i 
promotional fees to the publisher of the 
New York Times, the Daily News and the 
New York Post. 

A suit, filed by the Justice Department 
at the FTC’s request, alleged that Ancorp — 
demanded and received the fees while 
competing newsstand dealers weren’t get- 
ting similar compensation for displaying 
and promoting those newspapers. 

The suit said that Ancorp, which oper- 
ated as American News Co. before chang- ~ 
ing its name in 1969, received $2,500 a — 
month from the Times, $500 a week from — 
the News and $50 a month from the Post 
from December, 1965 to February, 1969. — 

A : 


eo 


Valley gets new paper 


A new weekly newspaper was launched 
in the Panther Valley area of central 
eastern Pennsylvania Nov. 27. 

The Weekly Gazette is published by 
Gazette Publications, Inc., publishers of 
the historically-oriented monthly tabloid, 
The Valley Gazette. ; 

The Gazette incorporated and issued 
stock to acquire the necessary equipment 
to enter the weekly newspaper field. Press © 
work will be farmed out. 

The new weekly will serve the towns of 
Jim Thorpe, Nesquehoning, Lansford, — 
Summit Hill, Coaldale, Tamaqua and 
Hometown. 


e v 


New weekly launched it 


The West Branch Trader of Jersey 
Shore (Pa.) began publication November — 
15. The new weekly will serve Jersey 
Shore and surrounding communities, in- — 
cluding Woolrich, Linden, English Center 
and the Nippenose Valley. 

Publishers Charles and Carol Haun an-_ 
nounced that the newspaper is designed to 
concentrate on “local news, local history, 
and the promotion of local business.” 


Daily newspapers sold during 1973 New award 


Establishment of a yearly prize for 


ie sie ‘journalism in the Henry George spirit” 
Murray (Ky.) Ledger and Murray Newspapers J. C. Williams be Gust) beeni Bie ee by cna eee 
Times (e-6687) George School of Social Science. The 
Muskogee (Okla.) Gannett Co. Inc. Oklahoma Press Pub. award is symbolized by a bronze medal to 
Phoenix Times-Democrat Co. be provided annually by Mrs. J. Rupert 
(m-20,842, S-21,213) Mason in memory of her husband, a long- 
ieee : ; time San Francisco investment banker 
Niagara Falls (Ont.) Thomson Newspapers F. H. Leslie Ltd. and founding director of the Northern 
Review (e-18,720) Inc. California School. A $500 cash prize ac- 
North Tonawanda (N.Y.) Ralph Ingersoll Ruth Hewitt/ companies the medal. 
News (e, M-F-18,331; Sat. Tonawanda Pub. Co. The award will focus on journalistic 
m-18,138) Includes sales of weekly work appearing during the previous 
Kenmore (N.Y.) Record- calendar year that best promotes public 
. understanding of basic Economic princi- 
Advertiser (32,200) ples. The award is open to all media. 
Peekskill (N.Y.) Ogden Newspapers Peekskill Star Corp. 
Star (e-13,786) @ 
St. Charles (Mo.) Banner- Ogden Newspapers Show Me Publications 
News (e, except Sat.-11,133) ) 
Salem (Ore.) Statesman and Gannett Co, Inc. The Statesman-Journal Court upholds FTC 
Capital-Tribune (m-41,752, Co. . : 
e-24,180, $-42,612) Firestone ruling 
Salida (Colo.) Mountain Mail G. Lederman Grand Junction The Supreme Court December 17 let 
(e, except Sat.-1732) Sentinel stand a Circuit Court ruling upholding a 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express- K. Rupert Murdoch Harte-Hanks Federal Trade Commission ruling that 
News (m-82,067, e-66,504 (Price $18M.) struck down certain tire advertising 
S-130,000) : : { claims made by the Firestone Tire and 
: i : Rubber Co. 
Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal Selma Newspapers Selma Times Journal 3 
The FTC had acted upon claims made 
(e, except Sat.-10,463, Pub. Co. i its “S s Wid 
S-10,588) by Firestone that its “Super ports ide 
i , Oval” tire “stops 25 per cent quicker.” By 
Seymour (Ind.) Tribune Freedom Newspapers T. Conner refusing to review the appeal made by 
(e-9186) Firestone, the Court upheld the ruling by 
(Continued on page 32) the 6th Circuit Court. 


Alaska weekly bought 


Emil and Jo Blahut, formerly of Rose- 
ville, Mich., have purchased the Midnight DEAR N Ww 
Sun, Delta Junction, Alaska. Former own- e Spapers 
er was Mrs. Janice Fleser of Delta Junc- 
tion. 

The Midnight Sun is a tab-sized, offset, 
weekly publication serving the vast Inte- 
rior Alaska which includes Delta, North 
Pole, Tok and Glennallen. 

This is a family venture with Emil serv- 3 
ing as publisher; wife Jo, editor; son, an expanding group of responsive com- 
Robert J., business and advertising man- 
ager, and daughter, Sandra, advertising munities: 
art and graphic arts. 

Mrs. Blahut was former women’s and 
travel editor at the Utica (Mich.) Daily . . 
Sentinel. She also worked for the Macomb Benton (Ky.) Tribune-Courier 
Daily and the Oakland Press, Pontiac, and Elizabeth City (N.C.) Advance 
did freelancing for the Detroit News and A 
other Detroit area publications. Hampton (N.H.) Union 

The Blahuts now are making their Henderson (Ky.) Gleaner 


a em re Hertford (N.C.) Perquimans Weekly 
Calhoun (Ky.) McLain County News 
Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat and Capital 
Virginia Beach (Va.) Sun 


... now in the third generation of news- 


paper experience, responsibly serving 


Aluminum foil ad 


A special insert of aluminum foil will DEAR PUBLICATION & RADIO, INC. 
be run in the Washington Post for an David R. Dear, Pres. 
Aluminum Company of America adver- 1053 National Press Building 
tisement on February 24. Washington D.C. 20004 


The insert will require 151 miles of 
aluminum wrap. Each roll weighs 700 
pounds. 
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Daily newspapers sold during 1973 


Springdale (Ark.) News 
(e, except Sat.-8982, S-5931) 


Springfield (Mo.) News 
Leader Press (m-31,001, 
e-49,478, S-78,701) 


Sweetwater (Tex.) Reporter 
(e, except Sat.-4801) 


Tiffin (O.) Advertiser-Tribune 
(e-11,464) 


Vineland (N.J.) Times-Journal 
(e-17,177) 


Waynesburg (Pa.) Democrat- 
Messenger (m-5314) 


Wheaton (Ill.) Journal 
(e, except Sat.-5151) 


Wichita (Kan.) Eagle and 
Beacon (m-126,000, 
e-59,089, S-187,537) 


York (Pa.) Record (e-46,931) 


Buyer Seller 
Donrey Media T. C. Sanders 


Springfield News- 
papers Inc. 


Gannett Co. Inc. 


Donrey Media 
Inc. 


Buckner News Alliance 


Detroit News Times Graphics 


Scripps League 


Copley Newspapers Dear Publications 


Ridder Publications 
Beacon Pub. Co. 
(Price $42.5M.) 


Scoggins Pub. Co. York Gazette Co. 


Weekly papers acquired by dailies in 1973 
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BUYER 


Cambridge (O.) Daily 
Jeffersonian 


Courtland Communications 


Chicago Tribune 


Delphos Inc. 
Detroit News 


Donrey Media Group 


Dymer Communications 


Elyria (O.) Chronicle 
Telegram 


Florida Publishing Company 


WEEKLIES 


PURCHASE SELLER 


Newcomerstown (O.) _— 
News (2840) 


Orange County (N.Y.) 
Free Press, Newburgh, N.Y. 
Southern New York 
Publishers, Monticello, 

Naya 


Van Nuys (Cal.) Valley 
News and Green Sheet 
(4X weekly-26,256) 


Highland (Ill.) News 
Leader (6900) 


Hammonton (N.J.) — 
News (4493) 


Carmel (Calif.) Pine 
Cone (4705) 


Carmel Valley (Calif.) 
Outlook (1925) 


R. Hoffman 


George Dobry 


George Dobry 


Huntington (N.Y.) Long 
Islander (16,197) 


North Ridgeville (O.) = 
Light (13,000) 


| 


Bunnell (Fla.) Flagler =) 
Tribune (1106) 


Crescent City (Fla.) — 
Courier Journal (1419) 


(Continued on page 34) 


Sweetwater Reporter 


Advertiser-Tribune Co. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


Wichita Eagle and 


McKinney Associates 


25 newswomen to share 
$12,450 in prize money 


Winners in the 14th annual Penney- 
Missouri Newspaper wards competition 
were announced in Columbia, Mo., Christ- 
mas Day by Dean Roy M. Fisher of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism. 

A total of $12,450 will go to the 25 
winners in the national program to recog- 
nize reporting and editing excellence in 
wemen’s interest journalism. 

Awards will be presented at the annual 
workshop and awards dinner in Columbia, 
Mo., in March. There was a total of 1,064 
entries from 330 newspapers. The win- 
ners: 

The Paul Myhre awards for excellence 
in reporting: 

Series—Barbara Abel, Milwaukee Jowr- 
nal, $1,000. Special Awards of $100 each 
to Frances Cerra, Newsday, and Irene 
Nolan, Lowisville Courier-Journal. 

Single Story—Ena Naunton, Miami 
Herald, $1,000. Special Awards of $100 
each to Diana McLellan, Washington 
Star-News; Jean Douglas Murphy, Los 
Angeles Times; Sam Newland, Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, and Laura White, Boston 
Herald American. 

Fashion Reporting: Carol Sutton, 
Louisville Courier-Journal $1,000. Special 
Award of $100 to Yvonne Petrie, Detroit 
News. 

Sections and their editors: 

Class I: (Dailies up to 25,000 circula- 
tion)—first, Hvening Times, Melbourne, 
Fla., Lucille H. Kahn, $1,000; second, Ar- 
lington Heights Herald, Illinois, Patricia 
D. Adam, $500; third, Capital Journal, 
Salem, Ore., Shelley Burrell, $250; Hon- 
orable Mentions to Keene (N.H.) Senti- 
nel, Pat Haley, and Star Advocate, Ti- 
tusville, Fla., Shirley Davis. 

Class II: (25,000 to 100,000)—first, To- 
day, Cocoa, Fla., Mary Ann Hill, $1,000; 
second, Jouwrnal-News, Rockland County, 
N.Y., Clara Trampe, $500; third, Orange 
Coast Daily Pilot, Costa Mesa, Calif., Bea 
Anderson, $250. 

Class III: (100,000 to 200,000)—First, 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Nan 
Trent, $1.000; second, Virginian-Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va., Shirley Bolinaga, $500; 
third, Jowrnal Herald, Dayton, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia Hunt, $250. 

Metro: (200,000 up)—First, Detroit 
News, Ruth C. D’Arcy, $1,000; second, 
Miami Herald, Dorothy-Anne Flor, $500; 
third, Boston Herald American, Maureen 
Taylor, $250. 

Class IV: (Weeklies) —First, Southfield 
(Mich.) Eecentric, Kristy Montee, $1,000; 
second, Birmingham (Mich.) Eccentric, 
Mary Connelly, $500; third, Kettering- 
Oakwood (Ohio) Times, Anita Richwine, 
$250. 


Panax buys a weekly 


An agreement in principle has been 
reached for the purchase of the Dearborn 
(Mich.) Press (cire. 15,953) by Panax 
Corporation. 

Upon completion of the purchase of the 
Dearborn Press, Panax will publish 8 dai- 
ly and 30 weekly newspapers in Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Florida. 
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Science-based news provides 
wide field for Winter column 


By Lenora Williamson 


The one-word title for the new syndi- 
cated column by a former New Jersey 
newspaperwoman simply spells out her 
conviction that what a reader wants to 
know from science related news is just 
“how it applies to me.” 

The column by Ruth Winter is titled 
“YOU” and aims to personalize implica- 
tions of developments, trends, and discov- 
eries in science and the humanities. 

Mrs. Winter explains that arriving at 
the editorial point of view that governs 
her writing approach for the individual 
reader took some time since her former 
reporting and science editing jobs natu- 
rally emphasized the news angle. 

The new column for the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate also has an unusual di- 
mension in that while “YOU” is a weekly 
feature, it also includes four 5-part series 
each year as part of the package. 
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Ruth Winter 


The first of the series in 1974, “The 
Mind Manipulators’, is set for January 
and explores surgical and mechanical 
manipulation of the mind, mind drugs, 
hypnosis and meditation, and even so- 
called Madison Avenue manipulators. Also 
possible series during the year include a 
study of “Children of Change”—what is 
and will happen to children whose parents 
have adopted the new lifestyles ranging 
from commune living to unmarried parent- 
hood and new techniques of child rear- 


ing. Another, “Guess What You Just Ate— 
And Why!” will outline scientific develop- 
ments in the food industry, including 
making food from paper and fungus and 
new findings on emotional uses of food. 
Ruth Winter grew up in New Jersey 
and was a general assignment reporter 
for the Newark Star-Ledger for several 
years before she married Dr. Arthur Win- 
ter and moved to Houston. There she was 
a Houston Press reporter. When the fami- 
ly moved back to New Jersey, Ruth re- 
joined the Star-Ledger and was the pa- 
per’s science editor. She now works at 
home in Short Hills. Ruth has also writ- 
ten for Women’s News Service and did a 


weekly “Mind and Matter” column for | 


that syndicate in addition to magazine 
articles. 

Some of the syndicated series and arti- 
cles have turned into books, and vice ver- 
sa. For example, her brand new book, 
“Ageless Aging”, began as a magazine 
article, expanded into a book published by 
Crown this past Fall and also was the 
first 5-part Los Angeles Times series in 
connection with introduction of the new 
column. 

The current book is inscribed to the 
three Winter children—Robin, Craig, and 
Grant—“‘who contributed appreciably to 
my aging” notes the author’s dedication. 
Other books include “Poisons in Your 
Food”, “Beware of the Food You Eat”, 
“How to Reduce Your Medical Bills”, and 
“A Consumer’s Dictionary of Food Addi- 
tives.” 

Ruth, who enjoys entertaining as well 
as informing her readers, comments that 
probably the greatest reader response so 
far to the new column was occasioned by 
one on bathrooms—past, present and fu- 
ture. One design engineer predicted for 
her that bathrooms are headed back in 
history to the recreational baths of the 
Romans. The columnist invited readers to 
send in their ideas on improving plumbing 
equipment. And they did. The mail was 
dispatched to appropriate plumbing desig- 
ners, with excerpts to be included in an 
up-coming column. 

Ruth began as a copy girl at the Star- 
Ledger. At the age of 10 she wrote her 
first letter to the editor of the newspaper 
complaining about the comics page. Her 
sister, Tere Greendorfer, is fashion editor 
of the Star-Ledger and in that role criti- 
cizes Ruth’s clothes— ‘as does my daugh- 
ter’, tolerantly admits the columnist. 

While deep in science and medically 
related areas, the newspaper woman is 
still a romantic and frequently weaves in 
a few lines of poetry to make a point. For 
the column on “A Kiss Is Just a Kiss?” 
she summarized “. . . there’s more to 
kissing than meets the lips. Why and how 
you kiss someone is strictly a matter of 
culture and cultural changes... .’’ Then she 
added “for those of us who are still ro- 
mantics’”, a few lines of Shelley’s poem, 
“. . What are all these kissings worth/if 
thou kiss not me?” 
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In 1974 are you: 


Getting married? 
Filing for divorce? 
Buying a stock? 

Quitting your job? 


DON’T — until you've consulted 
YOUR BIRTHDAY by STELLA 
WILDER. 


Millions of readers learn about 
themselves and the stars from 
STELLA, America’s foremost 
astrologist. (STELLA also writes 
YOUR STARS TODAY, a weekly 
astrological forecast, special for 
suburban papers.) 


Camera-ready 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 682-3020 


The OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC is 
the hottest weather feature ever. 
Rain, sleet, snow, fuel shortages only 
add to its popularity. 

WEATHER THE STORMS with this 
hardy, hearty potpourri of forecasts, 
quaint drawings, lore, wisdom, and 
humor. 


Camera-ready 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 
(212) 682-3020 
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Weeklies acquired by dailies in 1973 


Buyer 
Gadsden (Ala.) Times 


Gannett Company 


Georgetown (S.C) 
Daily American 


Greenville (Mich.) News 
Hackensack (N.J.) Record 


Hammell Newspapers 


Knight Newspapers 


Landmark Communications 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 


Neighbor Newspapers 


New York Times 


Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin 


Panax Corporation 
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Purchase 


MidSouth Newspapers 
Haleyville (Ala.) North- 
west Alabamian 


(5832) 


Brooksville (Fla.) Sun 
Journal (4499) 


Myrtle Beach (S.C.) 
Grand Strand Journal 


Belding (Mich.) Banner 
News (2288) 


Toms River (N.J.) 
Record (66,774) 


Albertville (Ala.) 
Marshall-Monitor 
(6000) 


Crossville (Ala.) 
DeKalb News (5124) 


Boaz (Ala.) Leader 
Dispatch (4639) 


Broward (Fla.) Times 
(60,000) 


Newspapers Inc.—23 
weekly and semi- 
weekly newspapers in 
Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. 


Stromberg Publications- 
weekly group, Ballti- 
more suburbs. 
Carroll Record 
Catonsville Times 
Columbia Times 
Community Times 
Dundalk Times 

Essex Times 

Howard County Times 
Sykesville Herald 
Towson Times 


North Georgia Tribune 


Marco Island (Fla.) 
Eagle 


Windham County 
(Conn.) Transcript 
(3000) 


Community News 
Newspapers, East De- 
troit Michigan. (Panax 
acquired a total of 11 
newspapers, but has 
since modified circula- 
tion and distribution so 
that at present there 
are 9 papers.) 


‘ (115,000) 


Buyer Purchase 


Dearborn (Mich.) 


Panax Corp. 
Press (15,953) 


Miami Beach (Fla.) 
Times (13,000) 


Panax Corp. 


Sunnyvale (Cal.) Val- 
ley Journal (twice 
weekly, 28,000) 


St. John (Kan.) News 
(1975) 


Hilton Head (S.C.) 
Island Packet (2179) 


Crestview (Fla.) Oka- 
loosa News Journal 


(3454) 


Peninsula Newspapers Inc. 


Pratt (Kan.) Tribune 


Raleigh (N.C.) News & 
Observer 


Scripps League 


Valparaiso (Ind.) 
Vidette Messenger 


Crown Point (Ind.) 
Lake County Star 
(6909) 


Casey (Continued from page 14) 


ties and special interest publishing operations such as our 
Information Services Group. I can also assure you that we 
are very much engaged in an effort to bring on line 
additional newsprint supply. 

From your recent review of the newsprint situation, 
you are aware that supply and demand for this product 
are often out of balance, and while we are currently 
experiencing a lack of adequate supply, in future years 
we shall no doubt see a return of periods of over expan- 
sion and over supply. 

Therefore, Times Mirror’s growth in newsprint produc- 
tion will only come with the assurance that we shall be 
able to utilize the additional newsprint or exchange it 
directly for newsprint to be consumed by our other news- 
paper properties. 

This inter-company availability is an integral element 
of the integration concept which we strive to achieve, for 
simply producing the product without the captive market 
would be only half the cup. 

I think it’s fair to say that we have experienced a 
balanced growth in Times Mirror as a communications 
company over recent years. Obviously, the earnings 
growth in 1973 is significantly in excess of the corporate 
goals which we have pointed to as 12 percent per year. 
Although, as I have indicated previously continued profit 
growth is anticipated in some areas of the company, it is 
not possible under existing economic conditions to predict 
overall results for 1974. 


James (Continued from page 14) 


creases in the price of newsprint. The current price is 
now on its way (accelerated by the recent shortage) to as 
high as $200 per ton. And there are forecasts of higher 
prices later in 1974, 

So one important view of the future—and the signs are 
now obvious—is that we shall all see substantially higher 
advertising rates and newspaper prices and soon. 

Clearly the 10 cent daily (or even the 15 cent paper) 
has been far outstripped by the prices of other daily 
necessities. How can our values be such that a daily paper 
costs less than a cup of coffee, an airmail stamp, the same 
as a local phone call (which won’t be 10 cents too much 
longer), or one fifth the cost of a shoe shine? The Sunday 
paper at 380, 85 even 50 cents, is a similar and unrealistic 
bargain. 

So look for substantially higher ad rates, and by the 
end of this decade a 25 cent daily paper and a 75 cent 
Sunday paper. 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Peis in ions 


“Antiques in America” 


is 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column ts respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, 
02902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOK BINDING 


HARD COVER BINDING 
Books of all sizes 


Short runs 100 to 5,000 
books beautifully bound 
with gold or other title 
lettering. Durable, profes- 
sionally bound books. 
Printing also available if 
needed. Fast delivery. 
Write or call with specific 
information to get prices. 


Paragon Binding Corp. 
P. 0. Box 68 
Spring Grove, Illinois 60081 
(815) 675-2466 
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| Department, M’Loo Ltd., 


}on campus life. 


| adults) 


eoees: Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 


|TURES AVAILABLE, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


WEEKLY EDITORS. Would you pay 
$5 a week for book reviews by such 
nationally known writers as Isaac 
Asimov, Bergen Evans, Lucy Freeman, 
Gerald Johnson, Russell Kirk, Ashley 
Montagu, Adele Rogers St. John, Studs 
Terkel? For details write to Liter ary 
535 N. Michi- 


gan, Room 407, Chicago, Ill, 60611, 


COLLEGE NEWS 


CAMPUS HOTLINE. Weekly column 
Informative, interest- 
ing, timely. Attracts college-age read- 
ers. Low rates. Samples, Campus News 
Syndicate, Box 19353, Sacramento, 
Calif, 95819. 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL’S PARENT TIPS—Lively an- 
swers to questions all kids (and 
pose. 20 years’ experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 436 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
11377. 


SYNDICATED FEATURES 


BE YOUR OWN syndic ate boss! Fea- 
ture your feature in FEATURES 
| AVAILABLE and watch your syndicate 
sales soar! Last year a fellow SNS 
a TV column placed an ad in 

left it running 
and received more than 
300 replies! That, of course, doesn't 
happen in all cases, but when it does, 
that’s what we call’ being well read! 


a few months, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


5 YEARS AGO, when I was 21, I bor- 
rowed $50 and started a newspaper. I 
now own 3 unique weekly papers gross- 
ing $500,000 with a real potential to 
gross millions. I need $50,000-$200,000 
cash to realize this potential. Invest in 
my talents and my papers, and you'll 
own a profitable piece of the most ori- 
ginal journalistic venture in the U.S. 
Your qualifications in first reply. 
please. Box 2034, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 


MR. PUBLISHER: 2 young men in 


their 30’s running their own paper 
locking for a bigger field, Have na- 
tional and international connections. 


Have substantial amount to invest. Box 


2035, Editor & Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance  pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 
Daily Sales, Appraisals; (714) 982-0424 


1973 


al PUUUAIUUULLAUUULAALUUTAAUULAL LULU ME 
F CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
. Order Blank 
Name 
: Address 
: City State Zip 
E Phone e ee” 
: Authorized by ie im 
: Classification 
|= 
: Assign a box number and mail my replies daily 
To Run: Weeks Till Forbidden 
Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


Mail to: EepiToR & PUBLISHER * 850 Third Ave. » New York, N. Y. 10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 
(303) BIS: 6345 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 


for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 

B. GRIMES & CO. 
ional Press Building 
hington, D.C. 20004 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


W. 
Nz 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
5464 Government Blvd. 
Mobile, Ala. (205) 666-0893 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 


is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 
LEN TFEIGHNER AGENCY 


Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 48858 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E. 


ALAN G. LEWIS 
Media Broker 


On file — over 300 active qualified 
buyers for your daily, top weekly or 
shopper. Ridge Road, Hardwick, Mass. 
010387. Phone (418) 477-6009. 


i otiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 


Newspaper sales, appraisals, consult- 
ing. Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Serv- 


Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 | 


ice. 10000 West 75th, Shawnee Mission, | 


Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 236-5280; 
Res: (918) 881-6815. Be glad to meet 
you at Kansas City International. 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a_ property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, [lorida 
33515. No obligation, of course. 


PRESERVE UTMOST SECURITY and 
avoid haggling in your newspaper sale. 
Newspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
12428, Panama City, Fla. $2401. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


WEEKLY SHOPPER grossing $175M, 
small town Mountain States area, Zone 
8, circulation 
Editor & Publisher. 


‘FOR SALE: Southern 
large printing business, 
tor & Publisher. 


weekly 
Box 2082, Edi- 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 2nd 
class controlled, offset tab, monthly. 
Average 54 pages plus; circulation 7000 
plus; cold comp and camera, fine 
growth, gross $80,000. Net to gross 
eould be 40%. Asking $130,000. Box 
1996, Editor & Publisher. 


COUNTRY BOY, ently seek Midwest 
county seat weekly after 15 years as 
metro editor. Serious. Need 70M-plus 
gross. Box 1983, Editor & Publisher. 
WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies, Information 
strictly confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


LETTERPRESS ' newspaper wanted 
that needs to he converted to offset. 
Large weekly or small daily. Finan- 
cially able, experienced newspaperman. 
Box 1760, Editor & Publisher. 
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21,000. Reply Box 1979, | 


with | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MONTHLY (10 issue) recreation news- 
papers in Ohio and Illinois make ideal 
satellite operations for expansion- 
minded daily, large weekly or printing 
firm. Will sell both states singly or as 
combination. 50M selective unduplicated 
mailing list for each state, already on 
computer. We can show $100M+ ad po- 
tential {or each state because we've tar 
exceeded this in our home state of 
Michigan. Box 2002, Editor & Publisher. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


GREAT 
BUYS 


Here's a sampling of great buys on 
pre-owned graphic arts equipment 
traded-in on new Photon Phototype- 
setters. We have a large selection of 
hot metal, photocomp, computers and 
strike-on equipment available at the 
lowest prices anywhere. If you like what 
you see, Call Bill Murphy. If you would 
like Something you dont see. call Bill 
anyway. His number in Wilmington is 


-933-7000 


TWO 18 GRID LINOFILM UNITS— 
10 Years old. 36 grids 
Four keyboards with 


Linomix; spare parts $12,000 
200B ADMASTERS 10,000 
560 DISPLAYMASTERS 13.000 
713-5A TEXTMASTERS 6.000 
713-5B TEXTMASTERS 8.500 
i TEXTMASTER 11.000 
713-20 TEXTMASTER 13,000 
713-100 TEXTMASTER 16.000 


All items subject to prior sale 


Photon 


Photon, Inc 
Wilmington. Mass 
(617) 933-7000 


01887 


FULL COMPOSING ROOM including 
11 Intertypes, Ludlows, Elrods, proof 
presses, etc. Available March 1st. Call 
Mr. Gaj, The Meriden (Conn.) Re- 
cord-Journal, (203) 235-1661. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 


OS REPRESENTATIVES 
136 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 


GOOD BUYS—oftset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphies, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


Chaar aie MOGUE To ccnneare $4500 
Compugraphic 4961TL ....... $7300 
Compugraphic 2961TL ....... $6200 
Compuwriter I ......cccceens 6000 
Wirestripper for 4961TL ....$ 500 


OFFSET NEWSPAPPR EQUIPMENT | 
P.O, Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) see: GoG0 


JUSTOWRITERS — 


Compugraphies) | 


COMPUGRAPHIC | 


All models. Service provided by manu- | 
facturer. FHN Business Products, 
Chureh Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 


(609) 235-7614. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


COMPOSING EQUIPMENT for sale as 
is where is: 


1—Monotype Matl. Maker #15005 


(molds $30.00 ea.) ..... $2,000 
1—Monotype Matl. Maker & Molds 

(molds $30.00 ea.) ........- $ 500 
1—Elrod w/chiller & molds 

F-5068F (molds $20.00 ea.) . $2,000 
1—Electron Ser. #£/1668 ...... $1,800 
1—Comet Ser. #19138 (Manual) $ 500 


1—Comet Ser. #1943 (Manual) $ 650 


1—Model 33 Ser, #68140 ...... $ 650 
1—Mode] 31 Ser. #64618 $1,450 
1—Model 31 Ser. #57303 ...... $1,450 
1—Model 30 Ser. #61952 ...... $ 500 
1—Model 30 Ser. #64806 ...... $ 500 
Several Marathon Motors ...ea. $ 50 
Several Emerson Motors ....ea. $ 50 
1—Compugraphie Just tape Senior 

Spode Joes Comme act A Best Offer 
1—Compugraphiec Just tape Junior 

Ey aiatsin eps tavata Eetetnianeee Calter at cls ieee Best Offer 
2—Teletypesetters perforating units 

PAPE nrcurur como nc Et ea. $ 400 

1—Hamilton Page Storage Cabinet 

B orarace Vere cosetereinieratonettte etomene eTetefaes $ 250 
1—Vandercook Proof Press 325-A 

mikes simPere a afar retane mat aioe $ 600 
1—Hammond Glider Trim-O-Saw 

BORNE Coser Dobie Coe D aE $ 250 
42: Alum: Chases: iecs= oe ea. $ 10 
49. Steel) ‘Chases: <2 Fass eee ea. $ 5 
2—Gray Matrics cabinets ...... $ 175 
1—Hammond Glider Saw ...... $ 200 


Misc. New 
Electrons) 
Contact Ed Roth, Journal-Star Printing 
Co., P.O. Box 81609, Lincoln, Nebr 
68501. Ph. (402) 477-8902. 


Spare Parts (Linotypes & 


2 PHOTONS-TEXTMASTERS MODEL 


713-5’s serial #’s 35084, 37611. Included 
are 2 fonts of crown lite and bold and 
techno lite and bold—plus other extras. 
Running condition—$5000 each. Somer- 
set Publishing Co., 320 Campus Dr., 


Somerset, N.J 08873. Or call R. T. 
Williams, (201) 469-0400. 
ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT for 
as is where is: 
1—Nitric Acid Pump 4% HP 115/230V 


sale 


LUCAS RS) i GS eee net Be $ 300 
1—Master Plate Coating Machine $ 100 
1—Vandercook Proofing Machine 

Pee L Que hatens viaese/aeralee Beis Ee $ 500 
Photoengraving metal: 

30 cases 20” x 24” 16 ga. 

Richplate: zines sicjiectlv are $4.00 sheet 

15 cases 17” x 23” 16 ga. 

Richplate Zine wo). savers $3.32 sheet 


Contact Ed Roth, Journal-Star Printing 
Co., P.O. Box 81609, Lincoln, Nebr. 
68501, Ph. (402) 477- 8902 


MAILROOM 


SIGNODE automatic narostrap bundling 
machine; Model MN44ANB;; Serial No. 
J-64. New in 1969. Excellent condition. 
Sacrifice price. Call Mr. Nettles (205) 
353-4612 or write Decatur Daily, P.O. 
Box 1527, Decatur, Ala. 35601. 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT 


For Sale 
For immediate delivery, first 
quality newspr'nt—30”, 33” and 
15” widths. $300 a ton; FOB Balti- 
more. Contact Frederick Wm. 
Miller, Esq., 1520 Fidelity Bldg-, 
Charles and Lexington Sts., Balti- 


more, Md, 21201. Ph: (301) 539-6657. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


SSE MW EE SESE 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (218) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-IFREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


ROYAL ZENITH, 
24”, 2 roll stands, 
folder. 

PACO Film Developer 

31” ROBERTSON CAMERA with As- 
corlux light source and with Carlson 
unit and 65-line glass screen 
CHESHIRE model PT, exclusively for 
newspapers with north-south head 
Five minutes from Milwaukee Billy 
Mitchell Field. 

All equipment is on our floor, 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINERY, INC. 

7725 South 6th Street 
Oak Creek (Milwaukee), 
Wisconsin 53154 
Phone: (414) 764-3223 


4-Color, 
dryer, 


1734". es 
sheeter and 


USED 
3-UNIT WEB 
OFFSET PRESS 


MERGENTHALER 
NEWSMASTER 
2234," x 36”, Color Deck, 


100hp Drive, Recirculating 
Water Level “two-around press.” 


3 YEARS OLD 
Priced for Quick Sale 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
P. O. Box 82 
Plainview, New York 11803 
Ray Kazlas (516) 694-1300 


MERGENTHALER PACER, 4 units, 5 
years old, priced reasonably. Box 1945, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GOSS URBANITE, 5 units, excel- 


lent condition. 
GOSS 4 unit Suburban, 


GOSS SUBURBAN 6 unit, 
1967. 


GOSS COMMUNITY, 6 unit, new 
1967. 


GOSS UNIVERSAL FOLDER. 


COTTRELL 4 or 5 unit V-16, 
excellent condition, 


COTTRELL VANGUARD, 
31. 2 unit. 


COTTRELL 65 unit V-15A, 
1969. 


FAIRCHILD NEWSKING, 2 unit 
and folder. 


new 


22%, x 


new 


NEWSKING, 4 unit, 1968. 
HOE ALLER units. 
[PEGs Ince 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 738-1200 


COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can see 
running, new 1964. E. H. Richey Co., 
1417 Georgia St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90015. (218) 748-5954. 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


——— 


GOING GIFFSET and photocomposition 
mid-summer, Five units Goss Universal 
Press and complete hot type equipment 
for sale. For particulars contact Cecil 
Watkins, Amos Press Inc., Sidney, 
Ohio 45365. Phone (513) 492-4141. 


CAPCO REWINDER 


With the current newsprint shortage, 
gain greater production from your ex- 
isting newsprint supply. This is an al 
most new unit, has had less than 1 
month's usage. Like new at half price. 
OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 226 Noreross Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


4-UNIT GOSS URBANITE with quart- 
er folder. Well maintained. Can be 
seen in operation. Available 6 to 9 
months. Box 2028, Editor & Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY STEREOTYPE reproduction 
demands jmDuralumin’ Base. Jack 
Moore, 3444 Country Club, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


STEREO EQUIPMENT for sale as is 
where is: 
2—Sta-Hi Premier Rotary 

Dhavers sic cncicatencis as Best Offer 
1—Sta-Hi Curved Plate Router 


MVE Carre -cueabyn arottra he staterarorae «+. $ 750 
1—Sta-Hi Twin Plate Router 

LHR. So Gi peOu aOR OOD En $2,500 
2—Goss Tension Millers 

rR Te wlevotarers an) olc) sitertte stare Best Offer 


1—Goss Plate Perfector Casting 


OBO Da tetrae tice loi eieieleioreve ..Best Offer 
1—Wesel Master Flat Router .. $ 300 
1—Wesel Flat Router .......... $ 150 
1—Hammond Flat Scorcher 

Fy ore om aretsts okie vie /sxhiMecdoavecoave’s $ 50 
1—Wood Pony Autoplate 

Castin eaUmiit ato «ere alele< are Best Offer 
1—Goss Pneumatic Metal 

PAID Bae ies « elewicls can ates Best Offer 


1—Miner Denver Plate Transfer Unit 
100 Feet Miner-Denver Plate 
Go Gy Ormtetessiclnoreee Best Offer 
2—Sta-Hi Dry Mat Formers ea. $ 100 
1—Sta-Hi Dry Mat Former 
SMF-4 -.- $ 200 
1—Goss Mat Roller (Driven) 45-S $ 250 
1—Genera] Electric DC Generator 
w/Drive motor (50 HP) 280 AMP 
125/volts .. Best Offer 
1—General Electric 50 HP AC motor 
220/440 volts 1175 RPM—Best Offer 
Contact Ed Roth, Journal-Star Print- 
ing Co., P.O. Box 81609, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 68501, Ph. (402) 477-8902. 


—_— TEE EE 


WANTED TO BUY 


USED 2 UNIT 
GOSS SUBURBAN OFFSET PRESS. 
BOX 1961, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


MODEL “F” ELROD—Electric pot— 
over 3800 serial number. 


LINOTYPE COMET with Star quadder 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORP. 
1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
CLASSIFIED CONSULTANTS 


OUR METHODS are tailored to dra- 
matically increase linage. Tested organ- 


izational, promotional and_ training 
methods produce a highly motivated 
staff. We are qualified to furnish a 


realistic evaluation of your potential 
and an accurate estimation of pro- 
jected growth. Paul C, Ryan & Associ- 
ates, 3636 Los Padres, Santa Maria, 
Calif. 93454, 


FREELANCE ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING FOR TOP FREELANCE 
HELP? Our subscribers may list ALL 
their freelance needs—NO CHARGE! 
Yor FREE copy, write FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLETTER, Dept. 31, 87 W. 57th 
St., NYC 10019. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


THE MEDIA 
MIDDLE MAN 


EXECUTIVE RECRUITING and 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 
Specializing in newspapers for all 
positions $12,000 up. Confidential. 
GOURLEY ASSOCIATES 
Box 53404, Oklahoma City 73105 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 07307 
(201) 659-6888 


Help 
Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


HALF-TIME graduate assistantships 
(stipend plus tuition) available to per- 
sons qualified by newspaper experience 
to supervise students in news labora- 
tory while working on advanced de- 
gree, Strong academic record essential. 
Contact Adrian Combs, Business Man- 
ager, Daily Egyptian, Southern Illinois 
Univers.ty, Carbondale, Ill. 62901. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
seeks an additional faculty member for 
its Department of Journalism effective 
August, 1974, Candidates must have 
several years of media experience, PhD, 
and an interest in working closely with 
reporting and editing students and in 
supervising some graduate student re- 
search. Salary open, competitive, Equal 
Opportunity Employer with Affirmative 
Action Plan. Contact Chairman, De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi, 
88677, by February 10, 1974. 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
seeks experienced professional to serve 
as General Manager, Daily O’Collegian 
(five-day-a-week tabloid), beginning 
July 1, 1974. Salary and appoint- 
ment commensurate with qualifications. 
Please send resume and references. Ap- 
plication deadilne March 1, OSU is an 
equal opportunity employer, Write Dr. 
Harry Heath, Search Committee, 


School of Journalism and Broadeasting, | 


Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 74074. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE to be one 
of the youngest General Managers in 
the country. Midwest daily with 7,500 
circulation wants energetic sales type 
with less than 5 years newspaper ex- 
perience to take over as General Man- 
ager, No previous management experi- 
ence necessary. Degree a must—Mas- 
ters helpful. $18,000 plus bonus. Re- 
sume to Box 1905, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Northwest daily needs business man- 
ager with accounting background, data 
processing experience desirable, Excel- 
lent fringe benefits, good starting sal- 
ary. Career opportunity in 25-30M cir- 
culation operation. Complete resume 
with salary requirements to Box 2010, 
Editor & Publisher. 


YOU'RE PROBABLY an ad manager 
waiting for a chance to take over your 
own operation. If you’re sales oriented, 


have desire to succeed with growing 
young company that knows its most 
important product is people, contact 


us in confidence about 2 great oppor- 
tunities in Areas 8 and 9. Box 2029, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING—P RODUCTION 


WANTED: Working ad director with 
experience in doing paste-up. Would 
like some camera experience. Offset with 
repro books, Compugraphie typesetting 
machines. In fast-growing area. Small 
firm with lots of potential. Call (305) 
846-2165 or send resume to P.O. Box 
938, Kissimmee, Fla. 32741. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: needed for 
northern Illinois ABC newspaper chang- 
ing from bi-weekly to daily. Must be 
strong on sales promotion, service 
through carriers and motor routes. We 
offer new plant and excellent working 
conditions, paid vacation, profit shar- 
ing and insurance. Send complete re- 
sume and salary requirements to Box 
1968, Editor & Publisher. 


WE ARE LOOKING for a proven cir- 
culator experienced in all phases of 
circulation operations, 35,000 evening 
and Sunday in a competitive area. At- 


tractive and benefits. Send re- 
sume, s requirements, etc. to 
Edward Murphy, The Chronicle- 
Telegram, 225 East Ave., Elyria, Ohio 


CAN YOU HANDLE 
THIS JOB? 


We're looking for the brightest, most 
capable and most competitive circula- 
tion manager that can be found for a 
medium sized PM in the Midwest. We 
don't need a candidate who is looking 
for a house-keeping spot nor one seek- 
ing to gain the necessary experience to 
go to a larger metro. Money shouldn’t 


be a problem if you have the proper 
eredentials and are capable of achiev- 
ing the service and growth we feel 
necessary in our fast paced market. 
Tell us about yourself in your first 
letter along with anything else that 
might convince us to consider you a 


finalist for the position. We'll only con- 
tact those who sell themselves well in 


their letters and personal comments. 
Write Air Mail today to Box 2012, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED CIRCULATOR to 
build a boy crew operation for a major 
Midwest newspaper. Must have the 
knowhow to recruit and train crew 
managers and boys. This is a ground 
floor opportunity to the person who can 
produce. No fast buck artist need ap- 
ply. Send complete resume and salary 
requirements to Box 1967, Editor and 
Publisher, 


WE ARE LOOKING for a manager 
who can take charge and continue the 
growth of our 20,000 daily circulation 
department. We can oller exceptional 
benefits and starting salary to the 
right person who is promotion-minded, 
a motivator, well-schooled in all types 
of rier programs. Please eall (812) 
372-7811 or send resume to R. L. Wag- 
goner, The Republic, P.O. Box 10, 
Columbus, Indiana 47201. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for a Flori- 
da evening and Sunday newspaper. 12M 
circulation. Strong carrier program 
with councilor system. Ideal situation 
for growth. Good benefit package. Send 
resume and references to Box 2033, 
Editor & Publisher. 


If YOU are looking to prove yourself 
as a top daily newspaper Circulation 
Manager — and have the necessary 
knowledge and background (regardless 
of your years of experience) to operate 
a smooth department at the same time 
you're producing growth—we have the 
job for you. We're looking for ambition, 
drive, enthusiasm, and RESULTS. You 
will find our salary, fringe benefits 
and plans for yours and our future to 
be quite inviting. If you are up to the 
challenge, write today to Box 2018, 
Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Classifieds— 

As effective in 

the newspaper community 

as your newspapers classifieds 
are In your community! 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE, experienced manager 
strong on organization needed to meet 
challenge for small California daily in 
hotly-competitive area. $14,000 plus 
bonus. Box 2009, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED CLASSIFIED 
PHONEROOM 
SOLICITORS 


AND 
OUTSIDE SALES 


Immediate openings in our two com- 
munity newspaper groups for aggres- 
sive sales people that understand classi- 
fied advertising and have experienced 
outstanding sales success. 

Our offset weeklies are significant fac- 
tors in both Phoenix and Seattle, They 


are in their infant stages of develop- 
ment and in dire need of additional 
personnel to handle and develop the 
growth. 


We offer ideal working conditions, the 
opportunity to advance at your own 
speed and compensation more than com- 
petitive in today’s market. Send a re- 
sume or call for a confidential inter- 
view to Fred J, Levine, Director of 


Marketing 


United Media Inc. 
4019 N. 33rd Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 
(602) 264-0737 


EXPERIENCED CLASSIFIED 


MANAGERS 


AND 


PHONEROOM 
SUPERVISORS 


Key positions available for profes- 
sionals that can develop and pro- 
duce in our Phoenix or Seattle 
properties. These openings are 
unique in that they make it pos- 
sible for you to build your staff 
and do your own thing. 

Our offset weeklies are result- 
getters and the markets they serve 
are among the fastest growing. 
Our classified management person- 
nel will receive top compensation 
and benefits in addition to full co- 
operation and backing. Send your 
resume and salary requirements or 
eall collect when you're’ serious 
about making a move. Contact Fred 
J. Levine, Director of Marketing 


UMI 


United Media Inc. 
4019 N. 33rd Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 
(602) 264-0737 


DATA PROCESSING 


GRAPHICS SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 


Consulting office specializing in news- 
paper production and commercial sys- 
tems seeks an individual with the fol- 
lowing qualifications or the equivalent: 

e@ 1 to 2 years experience in com- 
puterized newspaper composition 
programming and/or analysis. 

e@ Experience in programming or 
analysis of standard commercial 
computer applications (e.g. ac- 
counts receivable). 


e@ Knowledge of assembly Janguages 
operations and COBOL desirable. 


@ 3 years of related college work. 
Offices are located in Zone 2, with some 


travel required. Send resume and par- 
ticulars to Box 1900, Editor & Pub- 
lishr. 
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HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


LOUISIANA WEEKLY seeking quali-| 


fied ad manager to direct small staff. 
Must have experience in metropolitan 
market. Compet.tion includes 2 dailies 
13 radio and TV stations. But you'll 
have a top product to work with. Re- 
spected in community. Position avail- 
able in February. Minimum _ $10,100 
plus commissions, 21 holidays plus 2 
weeks vacation first year. Great bene- 
fits. Send complete resume in confi- 
dence to Box 1997, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR for group- 
owned daily in Indiana with 20,000 cir- 
culation. If you have never managed 
but think you have the capability, thi 
may be your chance. Degree is neces 
sary. No one is too young to apply. 
$18,000 plus commission. Send resume 
to Box 1911, Editor & Publisher. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER REP FIRM 
needs outstanding salesman to join 
staff. If you have a degree and 2 or 
more years of successful newspaper 
sales experience, we would like to hear 
from you. $20,000 plus incentive. Re- 
sume to Box 1909, Editor & Publisher, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for multi- 
ple weekly group in Zone 5. Excellent 
opportunity in growth situation for per- 
son whose experience has been plan- 
ning, motivating and building. Good 
staff. Resume to Box 1988, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALES 
This winter in Florida? 
... and every other by locating to the 
land of year ‘round springtime. 


Join Florida’s best newspapers, where 
ambitious expansion plans are under- 
way to meet the growth challenge of 
the Sun Coast. 


If you are a seasoned advertising rep- 
resentative, well versed in retail dis- 
play, with a track record of gener- 
ating ideas in selling to major ac- 
eounts, then this is your opportunity 
to join an enthusiastic, professional 
sales team, offering top-notch adver- 
tising to Florida’s West Coast busi- 
ness community. 


In addition to a good base salary, 
you'll set your own pace with one of 
the most imaginative incentive plans 
in the industry, plus partake of ‘‘ex- 
tras’’ such as company paid_ profit 
sharing, pension plan, life insurance, 
health insurance, liberal paid vaca- 
tions, regular and floating holidays, 
quarterly cost of living bonus, Christ- 
mas dividend, credit union, and many 
more, not to mention the enjoyment 
of life on the Gulf of Mexico’s sunny 
shores. 


Ready for the challenge? Write to us, 
describing yourself and _ experience: 
Employment Office, Times Publishing 
Co., P.O. Box 1121, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33731. 
ST. PETERSBURG TIMES 
EVENING INDEPENDENT 


WANTED: MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
for Midwest newspaper group to replace 
25 year old who joined us right out of 
college and has moved to Advertising 
Director position with one of our 
papers. If you are willing to work hard 
and learn, we have the program to 
move you into management at a young 
age. Degree is necessary. Masters 
degree and/or some sales experience 
helpful. Starting salary $15,000 to 
$18,000. Send resume to Box 1596, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 
SOUTH FLORIDA A.M. 


Must have supervisory and hard news 
reporting background, Will direct 20- 
man local news staff, edit copy, write 
heads and handle page layout. For 
major person with sound news judg- 
ment and leadership ability. Must be 
company-oriented person who wants to 
move ahead. Excellent benefit program. 
Send detailed resume, references and 
salary requirements to City Editor, Sun- 


Sentinel P.O. Box 131, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 33302, 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


NEWS/CITY EDITOR for 23M daily in 
Wisconsin. A sometimes exciting, al- 
ways busy, responsible editing-manag- 
ing position with a good staff of news 
reporters. The newspaper is aggressive, 
its management forward looking. Ap- 
plicant should have significant report- 
ing-ed.ting-managing experience on 
newspapers. Send complete resume, ref- 
erences, a few samples of your best 
work and short statements on 1) the 
role of a city editor and 2) your own 
strong and weak points to Box 2006, 
Editor & Publisher. 


STATE HOUSE CAPITAL REPORTER 


If you are hard working, bright and 
people-oriented and are either No. 1 ina 
small state capital beat or No. 2 or 3 in 
a large state capital bureau operation and 
aspire to be No. 1 for a Pulitzer Prize 
metropolitan newspaper in charge of 
state government and its political cover- 
age, you will want to apply to Jack 
Hart, Managing Editor of the Lincoln 
Journal. 

Present bureau head just promoted to 
editorial page editor. 

Nebraska unicameral legislature meets 
annually and convenes this January. 


Respond with resume and work sam- 
ples to: Jack Hart, Managing Editor, 
Lincoln Journal, P.O. Box 81689, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 68501, 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 


Gur community is growing. So are we, 
a nearly 40,000-circulation quality 
Northwest daily and Sunday newspaper. 
We need an editorial assistant to boost 
what is now a one-man (actually one- 
woman) prize-winning, independent pro- 
gressive editorial page operation. 


When you arrive, we'll go to two ed 
pages daily. Your duties will include 
layout and editing of the op ed page, 
editing letters to the editor, writing 
editorials and taking over in the edi- 
tor’s absence. At least for now, your 
work will include some news-side acti- 
vities—either copy reading or reporting. 
We want someone with some editorial 
writing and editing experience, who has 
a solid background as a reporter. We 
are not hung up on college degrees, but 
we want someone who can deal with 
the public and who is open-minded and 
receptive to viewpoints other than his 
own, 


We offer pleasant working conditions, 
good salary and benefits, and we expect 
hard work, often under pressure, in re- 
turn. Our city, Vancouver, Wash., has 
45,000 people and an identity of its 
own, yet it’s only 10 minutes across 
the Columbia River to Portland, Ore., 
and 90 minutes from high mountain 
skiing or the Pacific Ocean. 


Write about yourself, enclosing a com- 
plete resume and work samples, to 
Elisabet’ Van Nostrand, Editorial Page 
Editor, The Columbian, Box 180, Van- 
couver, Wash., 98660, Replies confiden- 
lal, 


COMPANY OF THE CROSS (Episco- 
palian) seeks voluntary help of experi- 
enced desk and/or rewrite persons in 
publishing general news magazine in 
western Canada city. All living es- 
sentials provided for husband, wife and 
children, small allowance, all transpor- 
tation costs. For details write the Min- 
ister, Co. of the Cross, R.R. 1, Stony 
Plain, Alta., Canada. (403) 848-2781. 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Daily Newspapers 


Send us your resume: we will duplicate 

and refer it on current job openings. 

Full range of editorial, advertising, 

circulation and back shop jobs usually 

available. 

New England Daily Newspaper Assn. 
340 Main St., Room 627 
Worcester, Mass, 01608 


DON’T WRITE if you are not strong 
in, the basics of daily newspaper oper- 
ation and in evaluating and handling 
personnel, 

DO. WRITE if you would like to be 
assistant managing editor of a Zone 5 
metro AM that’s trying to be the News- 
paper of Tomorrow—today. Box 2014, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


GROWING YOUNG DAILY in popular 
beach resort area wants career-oriented 
men and women reporters with layout 
and photo experience, Salary commen- 
surate with abilities and Southeast av- 
erage. Positions must be filled before 
first of year; only 2 openings remain. 
Box 1980, Editor & Publisher, 


WIRE EDITOR for south Florida even- 
ing offset paper, 15M circulation. Mod- 
ern facilities, prime area. Must know 
the job, must be able to handle layouts 
and work well with others on 5-persor 
desk. Box 2019, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN / FLORIDA: Opportunities 
for A) copyreader on rim handling tele- 
graph/local. B) Reporter with desk ex- 
perience or one who wants to move into 
desk responsibility. Major AM paper. 
Box 1975, Editor & Publisher. 


ATORNGICH as 
REPORTER 


Zone 2 metropolitan daily wants re- 
porter who can do it all, with strong 
investigative ability. Aggressiveness 
vital, accuracy equally so. Salary up to 
$14,000, Good benefits. Write full back- 
ground to Box 2011, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR: For 33,000 circulation 
Catholic diocesan newspaper. Must be 
experienced in hard news, interviewing 
and feature story writing. Camera and 
darkroom ability helpful. Week-end as- 
signments balanced by days off. Send 
resume of educational and employment 
background, salary history, samples of 
work and three references of quality 
(one from a member of the journalistic 
profession). Write: Rev. Msgr. Andrew 
Bre'nes, Catholic Herald Citizen, 25 
South Hancock St., Madison, Wisconsin 
535708. 


COPY EDITOR — PLUS 


At The St. Petersburg Times we think 
of copy editors as the people who sell 
our product. Our product is fine re- 
porting and writing and the selling 
must be done by supurb color anc 
graphics, fine editing and the creative 
use of type. 

We're not looking for people solely 
interested in getting the commas in the 
right places, nor are we interested in 
people who think merely playing a p’c- 
ture 7 columns wide fulfills the require- 
ments of modern typography. 


We are interested in men and women 
capable of seeing the whole package, 
editors able to take sparkling writing 
produced by a talented, motivated staff 


and sell it to readers. Our News Tea- 
tures Department is looking for one 
desk person like this. Someone who 


would like to advance on the frontiers 
of modern journalism... someone who 
understands color and layout, design 
and someone who would like to 
work with the best newspaper photog- 
raphers and artists in the country... 
someone who would like to share daily 
in the creation of something excellent. 


We know what we're doing and why 
we're doing it. Management backs our 
play. We come to: work whistling. 


If ycu think you might have the qualifi- 
cations and would like to join a team 
where the compensation includes good 
pay, company paid profit sharing, pen- 
sion, life insurance, health insurance, 
liberal paid vacations, regular and float- 


ing holidays, quarterly cost of living 
bonuses, outstanding working condi- 
tions, stimulating colleagues . . and 


life on the sunny shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, write Robert Haiman, Man- 
aging Editor, P.O. Box 1121, St. 
Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
3373 

IESE - . We're only looking for one 
and a lot of people might respond to 
this ad. 


So sell us in your first letter. 


CITY EDITOR for growing southwest 
Florida PM offset paper. New plant, 
top equipment, top-grade community. 
Excellent opportunity for person whe 
can work with and direct people. Mus’ 
he strong on local news, good on layout 
and moving pages. Box 2022. Editor 
and Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for December 


HELP WANTED 


SS EEEEeem@--OE-OSS—*" 


EDITORIAL 


CITY EDITOR—Energetic imagina- 
tive deskman-reporter with editing and 
layout experience, interested in moving 
up to staff supervision. Will direct re- 
porters, plan local coverage, layout city 
pages in modern 6-column, foremat, 
cover occasional stories. Competitive 
27,000 daily in Lake Erie resort city. 
Send layout and writing samples, pres- 
ent salary to John Hammack, Manag- 
ing Editor, Register, Sandusky, Ohio 
44870, 


RAPIDLY EXPANDING WEEKLY in 
northern Zone 1 has made major fi- 
nancial and plant expend'tures, Now 
eyes. new horizons in editorial end. 
Need aggressive, no-nonsense editor 
who won't pull punches but recognizes 
good judgment when called for. Will 
work with publisher in setting editorial 
gcals but will be your own person in 
carrying decisions out. Starting salary 
$10,000. Liberal benefits. Only serious, 
hard-working persons looking for excel- 
lent opportunity need apply. Write Box 
2026, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL ART 


ARTIST 


Variety of newsroom art requiring ex- 
perience in photo retouching and pro- 
portioning, keyline paste-up, cartoons, 
illustrations, color separations, and 
graphic arts reproductions. Metro daily, 


Zone 5. Send complete resume to Box 

2004, Editor & Publisher. 
LIBRARIANS 

EXPERIENCED newspaper librarian 


with library and/or journalism degree. 
Duties as assistant: some administra- 
tive, indexing, filing, typing, reference, 
and knowledge of microfilming. Guild 
shop. Metropolitan daily, Zone 5. Box 
1800, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 
PRESS MACHINIST—8-unit, 3-folder 
Seott multi-unit. Vertical mill, lathe, 


ete. Good pay; good benefits. Area 4, 
50K PM daily. Reply in absolute con- 
fidence with full particulars and salary 
requirements. All replies answered, Box 
2003, Editor & Publisher. 


OFFSET PRESSMAN WANTED 


Experience on 475 Fairchild News King 
desirable. Quite, healthful community. 
Company has insurance and pension 
plan. Opportunity for advancement. 
Ask for General Manager, The Daily 
Star, P.O. Box 1319, Hammond, La. 
70401 or call (504) 345-2333, 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Come to 
suburban living at its finest on eastern 
Long Island. Must know Goss Commun- 
ity/News King press, plus knowledge 
of prep department, be able to-supervise 
personnel and work closely with other 
departments. Write full particulars in 
first letter and state salary require- 
ments. Box 2031, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR 
ON CAPE COD 


A new position of Production Director 
is heing created at the Cape Cod Stand- 
ard-Times, a 28,000 seven-day news- 
paper, a member of the Ottaway group. 
We are preparing to go 100% photo- 
comp in the spring, and will convert 
our press to plastic relief plates. Knowl- 
edge of cold type procedures and work 
flow is essential, as is close familiarity 
with press room operations. 


This is a challenging position with a 
newspaper which has compiled an ex- 
cellent growth record, Many attractive 
benefits, the greatest of which is Cape 


Cod for year-round living. Write full 
| details to Scott Himstead, Publisher, 
Cape Cod Standard-Times, 319 Main 


St., Hyannis, Mass. 02601. 
29, 19:73 


‘Positions Wanted... 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


POSITIONS WANTED 


(Payable with order) 
4-weeks ..... 
3-weeks ... 
2-weeks 
1-week 


«+-$1.15 per line, per issue 
$1.25 per line, per issue 
- $1.35 per line, 
-. $1.45 per line. 


per issue 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Remlttance should accompany clas- 
slfied copy when submitted unless 
credit has been established), 


$1.70 per line, 

seeee+e $1.80 per line, 

2-weeks ... $1.90 per line, 
l-week ........$2.00 per line, 


per issue 
per issue 
per issue 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 


Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or 
other decorations, changes your classified 
ad to display. The rate for display-classi- 
fied is $3.60 per agate line—$50.40 per 
column inch minimum space. 


Classified Contract Rates Available 
On Request 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 


Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 
Box numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid for 1-year. 


Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


ACADEMIC 


PROFESSOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY at 
major northeastern university available 
for new faculty appointment May ’74. 
Resume. Box 2021, Editor & Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AD MANAGER—AIl departments, all 
size competitive papers, Young, aggres- 
sive, successful. Resume.. Box 1972, 
Editor & Publisher. 

CONTROLLER - TREASURER desires 
position with progressive organization. 
24 years experience in all newspaper 
business functions. 43 years old, excel- 
lent record. Box 2008, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER, Zone 1 news- 
paper chain of 60,000 circulation, Con- 
ditioned for growth sales, profit and 
expansion. Metal and offset experience. 
Box 2016, Editor & Publisher. 


| AD MANAGER, 382, seeks position with | 
daily or weekly group. Over 50% 


an- 
nual lineage gain in last position. Sales 
experience on larger metropolitan daily. 
Ultimate goal is general management. 


Box 1969, Editor & Publisher. 
CARTOONISTS 
AWARD-WINNING editorial cartoon- 
ist, 29, presently with major national 


weekly, seeks position as editorial car- 
toonist for medium or large liberal 
daily. Quality stylist with sharp po- 
litical perception needs only challenge 
of daily work to excel. Any Area, Re- 


sume, clips. Box 1956, Editor & 
Publisher, 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR, 25 years experience all 
phases any capacity, wants small to 
medium size daily anywhere. Excellent 
on sales service promotion and col- 
lections. Box 2007, Editor & Publisher. 


PROMOTION MINDED but cost con- 
sc.ous, Top references. 20 years circula- 
tion knowledge. No bench warmer, Box 
2024, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


WORKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro 
daily. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 3, 
4, 6, 8. Box 1031, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, organizer 
and producer, will exchange references. 
Over $20,000 talks. Phone (415) 447- 
7637, Bill Scales. 


EDITORIAL 


SEEK REPORTER'S SPOT on weekly 
or small daily, Some experience. Active 
in local, county and state public affairs. 
State university graduate, 1972. Mark 
Nolan, 4314 Harrison St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64110. 


To answer box number ads in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 


Address your reply to the box number given in the ad, c/o 
Editor & Publisher, 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Please be selective in the number of clips submitted in re- 
sponse to an ad. Include only material which can be forwarded 
in a large manilla envelope. Never submit complete newspapers 
or magazines unless specifically called for. 
Editor & Publisher is not responsible for the return of any 
material submitted to its advertisers. Therefore, we suggest that 
you never send irreplaceable material. 
Editor & Publisher cannot under any circumstances divulge 
the name or address of a box holder. 

Thank you. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for December 29, 19173 


EDITORIAL 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTER | seeks 
Midwest spot. Experience desired above 
salary. Box 1999, Editor & Publisher. 


7 | 
SPORTS PRO, now on news side, wants 


back. Age 29, BS, graduate school, 5 
years on top metro. Box 2015, Editor & 
Publisher, 

DAILY EDITOR, 37, seeks managing 
editorship / news editorship medium, 
la daily, preferably Zones 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Award-winner in writing, editing, lay- 
out, photography, presently direct staff 
of 45. Creative, 16 years metro market, 
former J-professor. Box 1959, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DECEMBER Wisconsin J-Grad_ seeks 
reporting job on daily. College paper 
experience. Married veteran. Any Zone. 
Box 1990, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTS HUSTLER! 6 years experience 
in preps, colleze and pro. Currently 
sports editor of medium Midwest daily. 
Looking for metro position in Zones 
4, 6, 8, 9. Sportswriting, layout are my 
games. Box 1989, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, whose investigative work 
was recently cited in E&P, seeks posi- 
tion with dynamic metro daily 
extensive experience with major Zone 2 
metro daily. Married, willing to relocate. 
Box 1991, Editor & Publisher, 


CITY, COPY OR WIRE editor for 
years on daily, editor of weekly for 
years. Seeking relocation and editor's 
job within Area 9, Box 2005, Editor & 
Publisher. 
MANAGING EDITOR—Metro newsman, 
suburban newspaper background, seek- 
ing top spot on small daily or right 
weekly. Box 1987, Editor & Publisher. 


SEEK CHALLENGING and final career 
stop as political editor. Solid 25-year 
diverse background in government and 
journalism. PhD (economics). Box 
1960, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTSWRITER — Recent J-School 
graduate. Sports editor of major col- 
lege daily. Will relocate anywhere. 
Write Box 2017, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER - EDITOR - ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, 32. seeks change, Able to handle 
most any assignment. Would prefer 
running small daily, large weekly or 
semi-weekly. Zones 1 and 2. Multi-tal- 
ented, quick to catch on. $15,000 mini- 
mum. Non-stop energy. Box 1994, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPANDING? A young managing edi- 
tor and a production supervisor are 
looking for a stake in a small daily or 
weekly in Zone 5 or 7. They have been 
running a 5000 circulation daily for the 
past 3 years. Circulation is up, gross 
and net are up and now it is a prize- 
winner. Working experience in every 
phase newspaper production and man- 
agement. Box 1993 Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—S8S years experience, 2 on 
daily. Like beat, investigative report- 
ing. Box 1944, Editor & Publisher, 


J-GRAD PHOTOGRAPHER with layout 
and writing experience seeks position, 
will relocate. P.O. Box 885, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. 62901, 


METRO EDITOR wants to return to 
smaller town as editor on small or 
medium daily. 20 years experience. 
Family. Box 1984, Editor & Publisher. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  writing/reporting 
position wanted. 8 years wire service, 
broadcasting and educational reporting. 
BA degree, Box 1985, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WORKING EDITOR, 38, hit by paper 
shortage, needs job. Family man, col- 
lege trained all phases communications. 
Arnold Jeffcoat, North Broadway, Sid- 
ney, Ghio. Call: (513) 492-0042, 


HONORS J-GRAD, 27, seeks reporting 


and/or copy desk intern spot, any Zone. 
Box 2025, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER: January grad, 
photo-journalism, seeks good photo job, 
any Zone. Bart Rex, 928 Kintyre Way, 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 94087. 


WORKING newspaper photographer 
wants opportunity with medium-size 
daily or university information office. 
BSJ, MA. Writing, teaching experience. 
Box 2027, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION MANAGER — Superin- 
tendent, Photocomp or hot type. Sys- 
tems analyzing, department managing 
and coordinating, purchasing and nego- 
tiating. Looking for a challenge. Areas 
4,6,8,9. Resume on request. Box 2023, 
Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 


Shop Talk at Thirty By Jerome H. Walker 


FLORIDA’S 


As Bob Ripley would say, believe it or 
not, Florida’s unique right-of-reply law 
was a newspaper editor’s brainchild. Be- 
yond the pages of legally-phrased par- 
agraphs in briefs directed to the Supreme 
~Court of the United States the curious 
statute is being termed a brainstorm— 
simply a harebrained idea. 

But, 60 years ago, the sponsor of the 
now controversial legislation believed it 
was needed to protect the interests of both 
publishers and politicians. The parttime 
lawmaker whose name doesn’t even ap- 
pear on the master law, The Trammell 
Corrupt Practices Act, was R. R. Tomlin, 
editor of a newspaper in Plant City. 

According to research on the origin of 
the reply law, done by David Schultz, the 
Palm Beach Post-Times’ man at Tallahas- 
see, the version that figures in a classic 
First Amendment challenge today may 
have resulted from a hasty or careless 
rewrite job. 


Revisions promised 


Some revision of the language in Tom- 
lin’s proposal had been promised before 
the corrupt practices bill came to a vote in 
the State Senate. 

“The revision never came,’ Schultz 
relates. “In an atmosphere which must 
have resembled the hectic closing days of 
many subsequent legislatures, the Senate 
passed the bill intact—among dozens of 
other bills—the night before the session 
(of 1913) ended.” 

And, curiously, the governor who signed 
the bill into law, Park Trammell, had been 
a newspaperman himself. 

In reply to criticism of his bill, editor 
Tomlin disclaimed any intention of ‘strik- 
ing at the liberty of the press.” There was 
nothing in the proposal, he insisted at the 
- time, that “seeks to interfere with the 
liberty of the press or to confiscate its 
columns as has been charged.” 


Relief is sought 


Those same charges are precisely the 
basis for the attack on the constitutionali- 
ty of the law which has been invoked but 
three times in its history. Two lower 
courts decided it was invalid but no ap- 
peals were taken from their decisions. The 
current case in the nation’s highest court 
stems from a 1973 ruling by the Florida 
Supreme Court that it was constitutional 
to the extent that it would encourage the 
wide open and robust dissemination of 
ideas. : 

Not only is the reply statute being chal- 
lenged in court, it is under question in the 
Florida legislature where one or more re- 
peal and modification bills have been filed. 


In essence, the law requires that a 
newspaper give equal space and promi- 
nence (headline and all) to a statement 
submitted by a candidate for public office 
in rebuttal to any publication assailing his 
personal character or attacking his 
official record. 


In 1918 Governor Trammell had come 
into office after a winning campaign for 
election reform. The main thrust of the 
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‘REPLY’ 


LAW 


corrupt practices act was to impose a 
limitation on candidates’ spending in pri- 
mary election campaigns—$4,000 for gu- 
bernatorial and U.S. Senate and $3,000 
for congressmen and lesser state officers. 


Tomlin put in the right of reply provi- 
sion, saying that “it simply provides that 
in case a newspaper publishes an editorial 
attack after such candidates has expended 
all that the law permits him to expend 
such newspaper must publish without cost 
to the candidate a refutation of the 
charge.” 


But the law, standing on the books for 


EEOC upholds Guild 


sex bias complaint 


The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has found the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee in violation of provisions 
guaranteeing equal rights to women. 

The commission, in upholding a 1971 
complaint by the Sacramento Guild, found 
the paper—whose publisher is a woman, 
Eleanor McClatchy—guilty of: 

e Denying female reporters the oppor- 
tunity to cover events at men’s clubs; 

e Discriminating against 
hiring and job placement; 


women in 


e Filing job applications by sex for 
various job categories; 
@ Screening prospective female em- 


ployes with regard to marital status and 
number of children, a procedure not done 
with men; 

e And advertising for employes in sex- 
designated help-wanted columns. 


Monte Posey, district director of the 
EEOC, said the Bee would be asked to 
meet with the guild and an EEOC concili- 
ation officer to eliminate the discrimina- 
tion. He said the guild or commission 
would bring court action as a last resort 
if the meetings were unsuccessful. An 
attorney for the paper said the company 


60 years, has said nothing about it being 
related to campaign expenditures. Viola- 
tion of the law is a criminal offense. 


Again, in 1913, the Tampa Tribune in- 
dicated that the press of Florida was 
alert to the dangers of the Tomlin bill. 
“One feature of the bill,” the Tribune 
story noted, “strikes pretty hard at the 
newspapers in the matter of political com- 
ment and advertising, which naturally, 
will be subject to revision.” 


A revision bill now before the state’s 
lawmakers would place some restrictions 
on the law as suggested in the court deci- 
sion. The reply would have to be related 
directly to the story or editorial the candi- 
date claims assailed his reputation. Fur- 
thermore, the newspaper would be pro- 
tected from libel suits provoked by the 
reply. 


would “be happy” to seek a resolution of 
the matter. 


The guild’s original complaint came af-— 
ter a management directive that women > 


not be assigned to cover events at men’s 
clubs, regardless of whether those clubs 
admitted women. The paper rescinded the 
directive after the complaint was filed, but 
the EEOC broadened its investigation into 
hiring practices and job placement. 


Daily, weekly bought 
by Ralph Ingersoll 


Ralph Ingersoll has purchased the 
evening North Tonawanda (N.Y.) News 
and the weekly Kenmore (N.Y.) Record 
Advertiser from Tonawanda Publishing 
Company and Ruth Hewitt. The sale be- 
came final December 18. 

The News has a circulation of 18,331 
Monday to Friday evening and 18,138 Sat- 
urday morning. There will be no changes 
in personnel. Mrs. Hewitt will continue as 
publisher during an interim period. No 
price was announced. 

The Kenmore paper, a weekly, is lo- 
cated in the Buffalo area. Its circulation is 
32,200. 


The Washington office of 


America’s most dynamic 


media brokers is on a dynamic move to bigger things. 
OUR NEW ADDRESS: 


1730 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Our telephone number remains the same 


— Kamltorr-Lanlist Aasociales 


Brokers of Newspaper, er CATV & TV Properties 


Washington, D.C.: 

1730 K Street, N.W. 20006 (202) 393-3456 
Chicago: 

1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for December 29, 


Dallas: 
1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 


San Francisco: 
111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 


1973 


If you can't 
stop drinking, 
on't start driving. 


Most adult Americans drink. And most of them drive. 
While it is best not to drink before driving, experience 
proves that not everybody follows this advice. 

Recognizing this fact of life, many safety officials now 
say to motorists: “If you’re going to drink, use common 
sense. Know your own limit, as well as the speed limit, 
and keep well within both.” 

We, the people who make and sell distilled spirits, 
heartily support this stand. In fact, we’ve prepared a 
booklet called “Know Your Limits,” which includes a 
handy chart for your guidance. It’s yours for the writing. 

If you choose to drink, drink responsibly. 


LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES 
Division of Distilled Spirits Council of the United States, Inc. 
485 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


No one wrote about life's 
everyday battles with more 
eloquence than he did. 


Or Nave you? 


January 15 is the deadline for 
entries in the 21st Ernie Pyle 
Memorial Award for newspaper 
wniting in 1973 that most nearly 
exemplifies the style and 
craftsmanship of the great 
World War II reporter and 
human interest columnist. 

Sponsored annually 
by The Scripps-Howard 
Foundation, the prize is $1000 and a medallion 
plaque. 

Judging will be by a panel selected and super- 
vised by the Department of Journalism at Indiana 
University. No entry blank is required. However, 
each entry must be accompanied by a sponsoring 
letter and a brief biographical sketch of the news- 


21st Annual Ernie Pyle —— 
Memorial Award | 


paperman or woman whose work 
A is being submitted. 
Most Americans remember 
é Ernie Pyle best for his war dis- 
patches. Yet, long before he went 
to war, he demonstrated an 
understanding of people as 
a roving columnist for Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. Hé wrote ~~ 
with an eye to their feelings, hopes, and 
aspirations. 

Bear this in mind— select the best writing you've 
done about everyday people with everyday dreams 
—as you prepare material for judging. 

Then address your entry to Ernie Pyle 


Memorial Award, The Scripps-Howard Foundation, 
200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 


200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
u 


